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How Long Will it Last ? : 
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MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


A Firestone Accomplishment 


Firestone finds lasting satistaction in the know- 
ledge that the pledge of Most Miles per Dollar 
has been so conscientiously kept. 

The fact that most of the existing world’s race 
records were made on Firestone Tires proved the 
superiority of Firestone processes and Firestone 
workmanship. At Indianapolis, De Paolo won the 
goo-mile classic on Gum-Dipped Balloons. At 
Los Angeles, Milton set a new record for 250 
miles. And De Paolo captured the 250-mile 
Inaugural race at Laurel, Md. 


New hill-climbing and endurance records have 


likewise gone to Firestone. The Pike’s Peak 
record; the Mt. Wilson record; Toledo-to-Mon- 
treal—all without tire change. 


Car owners, too, are establishing almost unheard- 
of records for mileage. Thousands of testimonials 
indicate that 15,000 to 35,000 miles is not unusual 
when Gum-Dipped Balloons are used. Recently 
one report showed two tires giving 76,000 miles on 
a Detroit taxicab. The greater service Firestone 
Full-Size Balloons will render on your car is the 
best evidence that Most Miles per Dollar con- 
tinues to be a fact after 25 years. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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_ . eventastingly 
Jine performance? 


“Tf other cars required as little 

attention, as few adjustments, as 

the Willys-Knight—the repair 

shops of this country would have 
} ee y>? 

to close their doors tomorrow!”’... 


—direct from the owner of 
the busiest repair shop in one 
of our largest cities comes 
that statement... 

“*Fully 50% of our time is spent 
in grinding valves and cleaning 
out carbon’’, says another serv- 
ice station manager... 

In those two significant remarks, from 
experience-headquarters, you have the 
answer to the expensive and annoying 
cost-of-up-keep problem that perpetu- 
ally perplexes so many car owners. 
And, in the same breath, you have 
the reason for the universal satisfaction 
of Willys-Knight owners, today in 
their hundreds of thousands! . . 


“An Engine You'll Never 
Wear Out” 


the patented Knight sleeve-valve engine 

in this lies the secret of Willys- 
Knight emancipation from engine- 
repairs, its freedom from the need for 
constant adjustment. This unique en- 


























gine-principle means uninterrupted 
service, year in, year out. 


It means a sweeter, quieter, more effi- 
cient motor-mechanism up to and beyond 
100,000 miles than you enjoyed on 
the day you bought it! . . . 


No Carbon Troubles 


No Valves to Grind 


... your Willys-Knight is absolutely 
immune from engine-complications 
and engine-disorders caused by carbon 
accumulation. ‘“‘It’s all the better for 
a bit of carbon’’ —any expert mechanic 
willtell youthat. J¢2s an engineering fact 
that carbon serves actually to facilitate this 
engine’s functioning! 





No valves to grind—no tap- 
pets, no springs, no rocker arm 
bushings to get out of order or 
replace. The Knight sleeve- 
valve idea yets rid of all of them. 


whereas other engines 
Josein power, /osein endurance, 
and cost more to run as their 
mileage grows—the engine of 
your Willys-Knight actually 
improves with use. It develops 
more horsepower, becomes 
sweeter and quieter, and costs 
less to run the more mileage you pile 
up on it! 


A Car of Rare Beauty— 
Rare Distinction 


And your Willys-Knight is as beauti- 
ful an automobile as you have ever cast 
your eyes upon. “‘In line and form 
the most graceful I have ever seen,’’ a 
famous artist says. Its appointments 
as rich, its equipment as complete as 
you will find in any car, regardless of 
its price . . 


Deferred payments. A small amount 
down. Your own convenience — 52 
weeks or more for the balance. Your 
present car to apply as part payment. 





four-cylinder 


TOURING - - = = gusaza 
COUPE - © «= $2395 
COUPE-SEDAN -~— - $1395 
SEDAN - - - $1450 
BROUGHAM - -_ - $1595 





All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, O. 
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six-cylinder 


TOURING - - - $1750 
ROADSTER - -_ - $1750 
COUPE- . - ~- $2195 
COUPE-SEDAN -_ - $2095 
SEDAN- - - ~- $2295 
BROUGHAM - -__ . $2095 





All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine ! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 





—time-saving business infor- 
mation 

—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business develop- 
ments 

—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 

—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 


extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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|| | Quality— 


the biggest factor in economy 





Fine quality built into an auto- 
. mobile makes it run well, wear 
: well and look well for a long 
time. It keeps satisfaction high | 
and operating costs low - When 
you can get fine quality at a low 
purchase price you have gained 
the highest degree of economy 
in the ownership of an auto- 
i mobile = Because Chevrolet 











represents the highest type of 
quality car at low cost it has been 
' the choice of over two million 
u 
people. 
i 
" CHEYSORSs MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
ivision o eneral Motors Corporation 

; fG PD 
i 

Touring Car - $525 Coach - - $695 
i Roadster - - 525 Gefen see O99 


Commercial Chass 425 


Cope - - 675 See 550 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, “Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Sell Gasihi-s England 


Foodstuffs — cotton — wool — tobacco: 
Great Britain imports over two billion 
dollars’ worth of these products annually. 


America~ business houses must use a 
speedy communication service to retain 
their share of British trade. Radiograms 
— direct to England — offer a prompt, 
accurate means of quoting prices. 





RADIOGRAMS go direct to: 

ENGLAND ITALY ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
FRANCE POLAND HAWAII, JAPAN and the 
GERMANY NORWAY DUTCH EAST INDIES 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 


In New York, Washington, Boston, or Honolulu phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near East at 
any RCA or Postal Telegraph office; and to Hawaii, Japan and 
the Dutch East Indies at any RCA or Western Union office. 


To any country—and for passengers on ships at sea—be sure to 
mark your messages 


‘Via RCA 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street. .........ccccccccccs Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street. Watkins 7953 
19 Spruce Street..........-.--.---- Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway...................Columbus 4311 
$06 Feankiin Guest... 00007. Walker 4891 aan... Murray Fill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 


SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


tens fo.) 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA............ The Bourse 
ata tas Sub Conapeen Steest CLEVELAND...2222202220". 1599 St. Clair Ave 
NEW Thee Mtccincaeenes & >. t Building caAT. pe 7. nie Bldg. 
hetipdicivecesensiod ay ratt Streets . bexas..... t ildi 
NORFOLK, VA... 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES... 453So. Spring Street 
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He Owns Half-a- Million 
Acres in Florida 


P NORTH it is gen- 
| | erally known that 

August Heckscher, 
banker and philanthropist, 
is one of the largest single 
owners of New York real 
estate. It is said that he 
can sit in his office chair 
and, looking out of the 
window, count nine of the 
eleven skyscrapers he 
owns. The Heckscher 
building is one of the show 
places of Gotham. 

Down South it is a plati- 
tude to state that Mr. 
Heckscher is one of the 
largest single owners of 
Florida real estate—though 
it may be news to many up 
North. While the magni- 
tude of Mr. Heckscher’s 
metropolitan real estate 
operations would surprise 
many Southerners. 

Mr. Heckscher owns 
thousands of acres near 
Lake Wales, Florida, much 
local business property, 
and is the largest owner in 
the Citizens Bank. His to- 
tal Florida holdings have 
been estimated at, perhaps, 
half-a-million acres. 


Still Buying More 
Than He’s Selling 

There is a time to buy 
and a time to sell; but Mr. 
Heckscher—w hich may 
give an inkling that he 
doesn’t think the state will 
dry up and blow away 
overnight—is always buy- 
ing, developing, and selling 
Florida real estate. 

Not so long ago, in asso- 
ciation with other wealthy 
investors, he bought 180,- 
000 acres in Okeechobee 
County, running from Bas- 
senger to Osceola County 
line. 

And Mr. Heckscher expects 
to continue buying, developing, 
and selling. Incidentally, he’s 
buying and developing more 
than he’s selling. Put the accent 
on “developing” and you'll get 
his slant on Florida values. 

You'll get it all in Forses for 
December 1, when you read 
Johnson Heywood’s interview 
with August Heckscher. 













































Wall Street's Boom—ls It 


Going On or Ending? 


How the Biggest Leaders in Banking, Business and the Stock Exchange 
View the Prolonged Rise and the Trend of Business—Durant’s 
Hand Seen in Manipulative Churning of the Market 


AINSTAKING investigation 
P into stock market conditions 

and prospects has elicited the 
following from the highest bank- 
ing, brokerage and_ business 
circles : 

W. C. Durant is credited with 
conducting the largest-scale spec- 
ulation ever hazarded by any one 
operator in the history of Wall 
Street. His activities embrace not 
one or two but quite a number of 
different stocks and, it is declared, 
he both buys and sells with un- 
precedented freedom during the 
marking-up process. His brokers 
are said to be allowed much discre- 
tion in determining what to buy 
on balance and what to sell on 
balance. Durant’s paper profits are 
estimated at millions, but how his 
whole speculative jamboree will 
end is a question on which guesses 
differ. 

The bull market in its later 
stages has far outrun, in its most 
spectacular divisions, the expecta- 
tions of nearly all our strongest 
bankers and financiers. 

Some of the most influential in- 
ternational and national bankers in 
the United States confessed to the 
writer that they sold a large part of 
their stocks either quite some time 
ago or some little time ago—before 
the wild churning process set in 


By B. C. Forbes 


during the early part of October. 

One banker sold out his large 
holdings in a prominent motor com- 
pany at an average of fifty points be- 
lew the price iater reached. ‘The head 
of a very large banking institu- 
tion who sold a large proportion 
of his stocks during September is 
now convinced that he exercised 
poor judgment, and is anxiously 
awaiting a break in the market in 
order to re-buy. 

An international banker of the 
highest standing seriously dis- 
cussed accumulating certain in- 
dustrial stocks about two months 
ago, but was persuaded not to do 
so. He feels very bullish and is 
only awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to load up. 

From the executive of a national 
bank that is credited with being 
the most successful of all in its 
stock market activities, this out- 
line of its attitude was obtained: 
Boomed stocks have been over- 
boomed and further fireworks in 
them will be looked upon with dis- 
favor, even uneasiness. But the 
bull market is unlikely to end un- 
til the more attractive railroad, oil, 
copper, and certain other stocks 
have enjoyed a distinct upward 
movement. The rails are partic- 
ularly well regarded. 

Here is the confidential view of 


a banker second to none in posi- 
tion and influence: Activity and 
optimism are likely to continue un- 
til broadening industry and busi- 
ness absorb more money. When 
banks throughout the country be- 
gin in earnest to recall the large 
amount of funds they are now car- 
rying in Wall Street, interest rates 
will rise. Then, but probably not 
until then, will the stock market 
experience any general, decisive 
decline. 

Authority after authority em- 
phasizes that “Wall Street is the 
only danger spot in the country.” 
If the wild ongoings in certain 
divisions of the stock market can 
be abated, the prospect for a long 
period of national prosperity is 
regarded as unusually bright. 

The decrease in the number of 
Pennsylvania Railroad stockhold- 
ers is interpreted as confirming 
a rather widely held view that 
many small investors have sold 
out recently at generous profits. 
Where the stocks thus sold have 
gone is admittedly a mystery. 
Pools are belived to be carrying 
very large quantities of their pet 
stocks. 

That the New York Stock Ex- 
change should have done more 
business in October than in any 
other month in its long history 
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Yearly Swings of Average Stock Prices 
Heavy black lines in the above chart indicate the highs and lows and intervening range of the average prices of 50 stocks 


—25 industrials and 25 rails—during the last fourteen years. 
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and that quotations should have 
been carried to the highest (aver- 
age) level ever known is regarded 
as a logical result of the tremen- 
dous expansion in the number of 
holders of corporate stocks 
throughout this country. Profes- 
sor W. Z. Ripley of Harvard Uni- 
versity says: “The total number 
of stockholders in all sorts of con- 
cerns has almost doubled since 
1900, rising to an aggregate of 14,- 
423,000 in 1923. These share- 
holders now posséss 
over $70,000,000,000 
worth of stock at par, 
on the showing of the 
Federal Income Tax 
returns.” 

The enormous in- 
crease in our national 
savings, the amazing 
spread of “customer 
ownership,” the rapid 
growth of employee 
ownership of stocks, 
the dissemination of 
knowledge regarding 
securities, all are cited 
as contributing to the 
great broadening of 
trading in stocks and 
as having played a 
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creased without adding to exist- 
ing plant facilities. These facts 
are emphasized as having a favor- 
able bearing upon the monetary 
outlook. 

The present disposition is to 
minimize such unfavorable devel- 
opments as the ugly anthracite 
strike, the sharp drop in cotton 
\ prices, the recent de- 
clines in all grains, 
including a serious 
fall in corn. Little 
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lowed by a switching of bullish 
operations to rails, oils, and cop- 
pers which have not been unduly 
marked up. The recent one- 
sidedness of the market is revealed 
by the fact that, in the last week 
of October, ten out of the twenty 
most active issues were motors. 
And over one-third of the week’s 
abnormal turnover was _ concen- 
treated in these twenty issues. 





What the Leaders Say 


Charles E. Mitchell, President, 
National City Bank, New York: 
“There is always a fly in the 
ointment and it would be 
foolish to claim that there is 

no fly in the ointment to-day. 
But we have a most inspiring 
7 condition in this coun- 
| try. Equilibrium has 
been restored through 
the reduction in the 
gap—you could say 
the elimination of the 
gap — between the 
farmer’s dollar and 
the manufacturer’s 
dollar. There never 
was a time when the 
individual laborer was 


























part in the magnitude S 10 paid a higher wage. 
of the current upward S ye Nor was there ever 
movement. a time in the world 
Prospective cutting = 80 when workers pre- 
of income super-taxes S$ 7 duced as much as our 
is ra — = American laborers are 
a bullish factor. As -z- producing to-day in 
one _ international ‘. wealth. The Ameri- 
banker put it, : can’s wage and high 
“Wealthy people who ny standard of living are 
have large paper prof- ee justified by the wealth 
its do not care to sell S he produces. 
now and hand over so i “So long as we can 
large a part of their gs maintain the present 
profits — — S& balance and there is 
ment. ey prefer ev not a demand for 
to wait until super- 30 we . SS WIR products in excess of 
taxes jhave been re- “ed 2 2 NQ x N 3 ss qx |] current consumption, 
duced. SLSFuun CH FRCS yY YN. SS ff so that prices will not 
is also said that SLRESSRLESELSESR LSE LES be forced up unduly 
numbers of companies S& SLs SSRSQAgsre Sa & SS |} and thus lead the 
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ful individuals and as Fae S RR et NN ES |b creases in wages 
cepted i  ———— Ogi ege oAemepe 
uries rather than declare increases oF 
or extra dividends, but that Chart based on Standard Statistics In- + 


“melon-cutting” will set in when 
Congress takes favorable tax ac- 
tion. 

That France and other European 
debtors will find the means of ef- 
fecting a settlement with our War 
Debt Commission is accepted as 
certain. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that the great majority of 
American enterprises have been 
able to market securities to pay 
off bank loans and other indebt- 
edness and that production in most 
lines could be very materially in- 


dex showing gains from July, 1923. 


or nothing is said of the relapse é 


which inevitably must come soon- 
er or later in the building boom. 
The abnormal speculation in real 
estate is brushed aside as a natur- 
al corollary of national prosperity. 

While a few expect an early and 
sweeping downward movement in 
stocks, the major opinion in the 
highest circles is that the boom 
in certain motor, public utility, 
mercantile, and other stocks will 
shortly culminate but will, be fol- 





balance—so long as nothing of this 
kind happens, I don’t see why our 
present prosperity should not be 
long continued. 

“People taik about foreign com- 
petition and the lower wages 
abroad. The savings of the 
American people, represented by 
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wealth of the country, have been 
devoted in no small degree to pro- 
viding machinery by which labor 
can produce greater wealth. We 
have in this country a population 
of nearly 115,000,000, constitut- 
ing the greatest body of consum- 
ers in the world. They provide 
consuming power for our mass 
manufacturing and justify the use 
of the machinery by which that 
mass manufacturing is accom- 
plished. So long as their consum- 
ing power keeps up—and it will 
keep up as long as the present 
proper balance is maintained—we 


tial betore they can compete in 
world trade. Still others, if they 
have passed all these stages, have 
not yet reorganized their industry, 
have not eliminated waste, have 
not entrenched themselves by con- 
solidations. 

“When you turn to this country 
and see that we are laboring un- 
der none of these disadvantages, 
and reflect that we have the rich- 
est country on earth, with a di- 
versification of climate and live, 
energetic, industrious people, sure- 
ly it is not astonishing that we are 
enjoying life to a degree not 





EXTENT OF ADVANCE IN AVERAGES ~ 


Seven Bull Markets 
Charts afford ready comparisons 





of price advances, duration, and 
activity of seven bull markets. 
The price average is made up of 


























twenty railroad and twenty in- 
dustrial stocks 
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in some stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the public 
should hesitate to follow blindly 
such speculation. But in other 
divisions of the stock market there 
has not been the same kind of 
speculation. There are good rail- 
road stocks, good oil stocks, and 
good copper stocks, for example, 
which certainly have not been sub- 
jected to any inflation.” 

Percy H. Johnston, President, 
Chemical National Bank, New 
York: “Underlying conditions are 
the best they have been at any 
time since the outbreak of the 
World War. We have the best 
Administration in Washington 
since the days of McKinley. We 
have as Chief Executive of the 
nation the very type of man the 
founders of the nation and the 
framers of the Constitution con- 
templated should fill the posi- 
tion of President. We have 








DURATION OF ADVANCE 





a government committed to 








































































































are in a position to produce and 
are certain to produce that which 
we do produce in mass quantity 
at lower cost than it can produced 
any where else in the world. We 
can produce and will continue to be 
able to produce at a cost which will 
leap any reasonable tariff barrier set 
up anywhere against us. There- 
fore, I am not in sympathy with 
those who are fearful of the com- 
petition of the foreigner, especial- 
ly as I have recently visited about 
a dozen European countries and 
learned at first hand what they 
have to contend with. 

“A lot of foreign countries are 
without governments enjoying the 
confidence of the people. Some of 
them have not yet determined their 
national debts to a point where 
they can be set up on their bud- 


gets. Some have not balanced 
budgets or provided for their 
debts. Some others, while they 


have passed these points, are still 
not able to stabilize their cur- 
rency, which is absolutely essen- 


Year Points 
901-2 36 
1904-5 56 
1908°9 50 
1915-16 nan sine 
1918-19 ed 
(921-22 3), >=! 
1924-25 AB 
Year 











Months 


economy. This makes pos- 
sible a reduction of the heavy 
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taxation growing out of the 


war. 
“This country is rich be- 
yond what any one ever 
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VOLUME OF TRADING DAILY AVERAGE 
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1901-2 
1904-5 
1908-9 
1915-16 
1918-19 
1921-22 
1924-25 
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Shares 


800,000 
900,000 
750,000 
800,000 
950,000 
850,000 
930,000 




















































































































apparent in any other country. 

“If we keep our heads we have 
nothing to fear. That is a very im- 
portant ‘if’ in our situation, not 
only now, but in the future. 

“As for the stock market, there 
would seem to be plenty of se- 
curities which justify existing 
prices even if they may look high. 
But advancing prices develop the 
speculative instinct inherent in 
man and there are those who prey 
upon men, realizing the length to 
which that instinct will go. 

“This is no time for men to dis- 
regard their \better judgment in 
the analyzing of that which they 
may contemplate doing.” 

Charles H. Sabin, Chairman, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: “Business conditions in 
general are very good. Barring 
some serious situation arising 
either here or abroad, now unfore- 
seen, I can see no reason why busi- 
ness should not continue good. 

“Speculation would appear to 
have been carried dangerously far 


dreamed it could be. Its workers 
of all classes are employed at high 
wages. The great rank and file 
are happy and contented; but 
they don’t make a howl and noise 
about it like the small minority 
who are not. 

“Our favorable conditions have 
brought about a tremendous ad- 
vance in the security markets. It 
is not unnatural that in such an 
advance speculation should ap- 
pear, and in some instances run 
beyond what prudence and real 
values would warrant. The gen- 
eral public should not buy stocks 
with its eyes shut, but should do 
some analyzing for its own ac- 
count. 

“There are some stocks, based 
on earnings and book values, which 
seem too high. There are others 
which seem too low. 

“Tf undue speculation can be 
held in check, I cannot at present 
foresee any reason why prosperity 
should not continue for some time 
to come.” 
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John McHugh, President, 
Mechanics & Metals Bank, New 
York: “The prosperity this coun- 
try is enjoying is very sound. The 
balance between agriculture and 
industry has been restored. In the 
past, periods of prosperity tended 
to bring about dear money and 
dear money tended to bring an 
end to both speculation and boom- 
ing business. We now have our 
excellent Federal Reserve System 
and this, together with our very 
large stock of gold, should con- 
tinue to mean, as it has already 
meant since the present currency 
system was established, the ab- 
sence of anything suggestive of a 
money panic. I cannot see that 
business prosperity has anything 
to fear from the monetary out- 
look. 


““What about speculation?’ you 
ask me. Of course, it might come 
about that speculation in stocks 
would be carried so far as to cause 
money rates in the Street to be 
marked up. But this is not at all 
likely to happen unless things 
reach a point where all conserva- 
tive citizens would agree that it 
was time for something of the 
kind to happen. Already we have 
been witnessing what looks like 
speculative excesses in a few 
directions on the Stock Exchange. 
But most stocks have been free 
from undue speculation or manipu- 
lation. In fact, in view of the 
wonderfully fine conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the country, 
little fault can be found with the 
way the majority of securities have 
acted. Certainly, all stock are not 
selling out of line with their in- 
trinsic values.” 


Three Main Factors 


A member of one of America’s 
largest international banking 
houses, who recently made a tour 
through the United States, ex- 
pressed his belief that the bull 
market has not yet run its course 
and added, “These are the three 
main factors to be taken into con- 
sideration : 

“First—Underlying 
are sound. 

“Second—A lot of stocks have 
been taken out of the market by 
small people. We never before had 
such an accumulation of money in 
this country. The average Ameri- 
can would rather buy stocks than 
a bond. He buys five or ten or 
fifty or a hundred shares. Although 
most of such buyers have either a 
moderate or a large profit on their 
holdings, they say to themselves, 
“Why sell the stocks I have? I 
would have to re-invest the money 
in something else which I don’t 
believe in as much as I do in the 
stocks I have.’ 


conditions 


“Third—People don’t like to 
take profits and pay taxes on them. 

“Some stocks—in fact, most 
stocks—are largely in the hands of 
investors. A few, notably some of 
the skyrocketing motor stocks, are 
principally the football of specula- 
tors. The amount of money now- 
adays in small communities is per- 
fectly astounding. I hadn’t made 
a tour through this country for 
fifteen years, until recently. Fif- 
teen years ago very little taste 
was shown in the ordinary house 
being built. To-day in almost 
every community the new homes 
are artistic and are charmingly 
decorated. The improvement in 
taste is astounding. This is true 
in such diverse communities as 
San Diego, Augusta and El Paso. 

“T don’t see anything to stop the 
bull market until we get a real 
reaction in business. Then the 
people will throw over their stocks 
and probably throw them over 
very hurriedly. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
people have been buying the things 
they see. I mean, they have been 
buying stocks of automobile com- 
panies, department stores, five-and- 
ten-cent stores, electric light and 
power companies, tobacco com- 
panies, and so forth. Oil stocks 
have been dormant and rails have 
been dormant to some extent. 

“I intended increasing my stock 
holdings some little time ago, but 
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put it off. Now, of course, I am 
sorry. If we have a good decline, 
I shall be a buyer.” 

E. H. Clark, of New York, who 
is heavily interested in and a di- 
rector of various industrial and 
metal companies, interviewed on 
returning from a trip through the 
Northwest to the Pacific, thence 
down to the Southwest and back 
through the Middle West, said: 
“I have crossed the continent 
many times but I never before was 
so tremendously impressed by this 
country’s prosperity and good 
fortune. 

“We have a very good govern- 
ment, abundant crops at good 
prices, reasonable living costs, an 
abundance of money, employment 
for practically the entire popula- 
tion at good wages. Our railroads 
are all very busy. Wherever you 
go you find that safe deposit boxes 
have all been rented. General 
prosperity meets you wherever 
you go. The wealth of our people 
has become almost unbelievable. 
There has been enormous growth 
in home-owning, in automobile- 
owning, and in the acquisition of 
other comforts as well as luxuries. 

“The only danger spot is Wall 
Street. The worst thing that could 
happen would be the inflaming of 
wilder and wilder speculation in 
stocks. If Wall Street will only act 
rationally, then we should continue 
to enjoy unparalleled prosperity.” 


Prosperity—N ot “Booms’— 
Should be Our Normal State 


By James Speyer 
Speyer & Company 


T was to be expected that, after 

the War, the impoverished coun- 
tries of Europe would turn to us 
for financial co-operation in their 
work of restoration, and it was but 
natural that our bankers and in- 
vestors should be willing to help 
in this work, the more so as this 
financial co-operation offers excep- 
tional opportunities to get many 
safe investments at very much 
more attractive interest rates than 
have been possible for a generation. 

What very few bankers and 
economists expected, however, is 
the fact that, in spite of an im- 
poverished Europe, we have been 
able to sell and export more goods 
than we imported, and our trade 
balance has been such a favorable 
one during these last years. If we 
did this while some of the Euro- 
pean countries were still struggling 
with depreciated currencies, etc., 
it seems reasonable to expect that 
our trade balance may be even more 





favorable as the financial rehabili- 
tation of Europe progresses, which 
it promises to do, because these 
foreign powers, through the 
Dawes Plan and the Locarno 
‘Treaty, have begun to correct some 
of the economic, if not the political, 
mistakes of the Versailles Treaty. 

Our investments in foreign se- 
curities have already reached a 
very large total, estimated at $7,- 
000,000,000. We have now finally be- 
come a “capital exporting” country, 
a field in which, for half a century 
or more, Great Britain has been 
the leader. It is worth noting, and 
I think a unique achievement, that 
the United States is a “capital ex- 
porting” country at a time when 
its own resources have not yet 
been fully developed, and when 
there is still room in our great and 
blessed land for millions of people 
to come to live, work and produce. 

For these reasons, we may rest 

(Continued on Page 40.) 
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What Burst Stock Booms 


of Other Years? 


By Alexander Dana Noyes 


Financial Editor, The New York “Times” 


HAT was the particular 
cause or incident which 
put an end to the other 


great “bull markets” on the New 
York Stock Exchange in the gene- 
ration past? 

The question is naturally sug- 
gested by the market of 1925, of 
which many conservative watchers 
have for weeks been insisting that 
speculation for the rise could not 
possibly continue much longer 


cent. and call loans 12 to 19 per 
cent. 

Nevertheless, since every bull 
market in its later stages is far 
more of a psychological than a 
financial phenomenon, it can hard- 
ly be asserted dogmatically that 
the sudden panic which seized on 
the speculators, and which swept 
away almost in a week the ad- 
vances of the two or three preced- 


borrowing the stock for next day’s 
delivery, while the price was ris- 
ing from 114 on May 6 to 1,000 on 
May 9. 

Theoretically, the position was 
awkward, and it is not improb- 
able that the cornered houses— 
many of which had sold against 
actual Northern Pacific shares on 
the way to them from Europe— 
threw over other holdings to pro- 
tect themselves. But that did 
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at such a pace, yet of which 
no one is able confidently 
to predict what will halt or 
upset it. Probably the ma- 
jority of experienced Wall 
Street men will agree in re- 
calling that the same ques- 
tion was asked, and with the 
same perplexity, at some 
stage of every really specta- 
cular bull movement in our 
history. That being so, it would 
seem that the answer ought now 
to be afparent from the known 
incidents of the days when those 
older speculative manias termin- 
ated. 

But that is not so simple 
as it seems. In the first place, 
even Wall Street tradition 
frequently assigns a cause for 
such reversal of a celebrated 
bull market which, on a little 
reflection, will be seen to have 
been merely an incident and 
not the cause at all. One in- 
stance of the kind is the ad- 
vancing of the Reserve Bank’s 
rate on November 3, 1919; to 
which action the whole of 
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Bear Markets of the Past 


not affect the rank and file of 
Wall Street; which knew 
perfectly well that the ac- 
cidental corner would have to 
be adjusted. Yet Wall Street 
gave way to the wildest kind 
of panic; so that the paradox 
was presented of all other 
active stocks falling 10 to 60 
points in a single day because 
one stock was advancing 840 
points. The probable truth 
about the episode of May, 
1901, was that the specula- 
tive fraternity had begun to 
be badly frightened about its 
own overextended position, 
even before there were any 
visible signs that two power- 
ful competing banking houses 
had bought up and locked up 
all the Northern Pacific stock 
that was on the market. Nev- 
ertheless, as in the case of 
the bull market of 1919, the 
dramatic and startling corner 
of 1901 may have been exact- 
ly the kind of occurrence 
whose effect on speculative 


. The extent of the declines from the peaks of preceding psy chology was greatest. 
speculative Wall Street, then bull markets to the lows of the bear markets that- 


In both of those years, the 


and afterward, ascribed the have followed—based on averages of twenty industrial incident popularly assigned as 


stocks—is shown in the above chart. The bear mar- 
collapse of a bull movement kets are identified by dates below the vertical columns, 


which was never matched 
again in scope and violence until 
1925. The Reserve Bank’s unex- 
pected announcement certainly 
threw the Stock Exchange into 
consternation; the prolonged ad- 
vance in highly speculative stocks 
was instantly changed into a pre- 
cipitous fall of twenty, thirty, in 
one case of fifty points. Yet the 
Reserve Bank had done nothing 
except to raise its official re- 
discount rate from 4 or 4% per 
cent. to 4%4 or 4%, and it had 
taken that step at a time when 
open-market time loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral had already 
for weeks been bringing 7 per 


ing months, was not in reality a 
consequence of the warning ges- 
ture by the Federal Reserve. 

The case was somewhat similar 
when the celebrated speculative 
mania of 1901 ended with a revul- 
sion of values so overwhelming 
as to reduce half Wall Street, for 
an hour or so, to technical insol- 
vency. The entire speculative com- 
munity, then and afterward, at- 
tributed the débacle to the corner 
in Northern Pacific stock and the 
situation in which it placed some of 
the soundest international houses, 
which were heavily short of North- 
ern Pacific, with no possibility of 





the cause for the ending of 
the “boom” was something 
wholly unexpected. That has not 
always been so evident of the 
ending of other great bull markets. 
The war market of 1915 and 1916 
is not easily defined and circum- 
scribed; it was in fact made up of 
four distinct bull movements—two 
in each year, separated in each 
case from one another by an ex- 
ceedingly violent downward reac- 
tion. The seeming break-down of 
the first bull market of 1915 came 
immediately on the news of the 
sinking of the “Lusitania,” which 
Wall Street then interpreted as 
meaning war with Germany. The 
(Continued on page @) 
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The Straight Line to 
Business Success 


Every Man Is a Potential Millionaire 





Why Does One Man Succeed 


Beyond His Fellows?—The Answer Lies in the Six Essential 
Elements of Success Revealed in This Article 


HERE the alchemist of 
VW old failed, the modern 
business man _ has suc- 
ceeded. The alchemist strove to 


make gold out of iron, and 
that is exactly what an in- 
dustrial giant, like Henry 
Ford, is doing. But in- 
stead of trying to convert 
one metal into another, 
he has converted raw 
iron into a method of 
transportation that has 
netted the equivalent of 
more gold than a thou- 
sand alchemists could 
have made in a thousand 
lifetimes. We are no 
longer interested in trans- 
forming metal directly; 
but we are interested in 
creating wealth and in 
getting a profit for our 
labor. 

We have literally thou- 
sands of millionaires to- 
day, and it has come to 
be generally admitted 
that it is quite possible 
for any man in the United 
States to make a million 
dollars in his business 
lifetime and to make it 
honestly. To all practical 
purposes the old secret 
has at last been discov- 
ered; alchemy has given 
way to business — the 
method is different but 
the result is the same. 

This modern method 
called business is more 
scientific and less mys- 
terious, and yet there is 
a little of the old atmos- 
phere of magic that still 
lingers in the minds of 
many men. When we 
analyze material success 
—the ability to make a 
commercial venture grow 
and produce a profit—we 
find that back of every 
business there is a 
man or group of men 
possessing a certain 
something which lifts that 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


of the most absorbing questions in 

















(c) Blank & Stoller, N. Y. 
James H. Rand, Jr. 


AN you learn anything from this man? 

James H. Rand, Jr., president of the 
Kand Kardex Company, startcd tne American 
Kardex Company ten years ago on a loan of 
$10,000. At the en of the first year the loun 
was called—and paid in full! This year, only 
a decade after he started, he absorbed his 
nearest competitor, and he has recently pur- 
chased the Library Bureau. Although under 
40, he is head of a $25,000,000 industry. Mr. 
Rand is one of the most progressive, must 
dynamic young men in the business world. He 
is @ recognized expert on business control 
through facts. Not only can he tell how to 

do it; he can also do tt himself. 


t 








business out of the common rut. all the realm of research; namely, 
Study the successful man and “Why does one man succeed be- 

you come face to face with one yond his fellows?” 

When we realize that two men 


starting together with 
the same advantages and 
mental equipment, arrive 
at widely separated des- 
tinations by working ap- 
proximately the same 
number of days, weeks 
and years, it does not 
necessarily mean that one 
of them has worked hard- 
er or more conscientious- 
ly than the other. It does 
not mean that one of 
them has been more hon- 
est than the other. It 
does not mean that one 
of them has tried where 
the other has not. But it 
is obvious that one of them 
has made better use of his 
time, Let us see, then, if 
we can discover this high 
road to large success. 
There is no longer any 
need to guess about the 
things that lead straight 
to business success. 
Achievement has been re- 
duced to a science as 
exact as chemistry. There 
are certain definite fun- 
damental laws—some of 
them are written and 
some of them have not 
yet been written. But 
they are here for the man 
who will speed his prog- 
ress and insure his profits. 
Every millionaire has em- 
ployed these laws to gain 
his success. Every failure 
has disregarded one or 
more of them. They are 
the milestones that mark 
the path of personal 
progress, and I am going 
to try to point them out 
to you clearly so that you 
may use them to make 
your time and effort bring 
the reward you want. 
The first fundamental 
laws have to do with your 
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mind and the way you use it. 
The moment I say mind you 
think of education or of the lack 
of it. There is little doubt that 
a broad and liberal education is 
a business asset, but it is not 
“book learning” or the lack of it 
that marks the difference between 
the mediocre man and the out- 
standing success. Examine the 
list and you will find millionaires 
who never finished high school, 
and you probably know of 
several brilliant students 


ing beyond the facts as they now 
exist, that counts. 

This intangible ability to build 
constructively from any given set 
of facts is the one common charac- 
teristic of all the outstanding suc- 
cesses in business. They may 
have operated in widely different 
fields under varying conditions, but 
upon analysis and, careful study 
it will be found that these men 
saw things that others did not 
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have a mental picture of how it 
will look. The next thing is the 
blue prints. we must have a com- 
plete and detailed working picture 
of the finished product. 

One of the first actual steps 
toward business success, then, is 
a clearly defined goal. You must 
know exactly where you are go- 
ing and the destination must be 
made just as tangible as possible. 

Five years ago, in our own busi- 

ness, I called a meeting of 





our department heads and 





who have failed dismally to 
wrest a decent living from 
the world. Mind you, I do 
not belittle the value of edu- 
cation and study; I believe 
in it so thoroughly that I 
do not think we ever get 
through going to school. 
The head of a great adver- 
tising concern in New York 
takes at least one corre- 
spondence course every win- 
ter and expects to continue 
this program for the rest of 
his life. Many of the leaders 
in our business world re- 
serve an hour each day for 
systematic reading. The 
point I wish to emphasize is 
that education or the lack 
of it is not the determining 
factor in business success. 
The facts absorbed in col- 
lege are just so much lum- 
ber until they are worked up 
into something useful. It is 
the skill and ability to build 
with the material at hand 
that counts. 

It is not the facts you 
have, but the use you make 
of them that governs prog- 
ress. Thousands of men 
watched the first experi- 
ments with the horseless 
carriage. Most people found 
them ingenious and amusing. 
Many saw nothing but a 
rich man’s toy. Henry Ford 
and a few others looked at 








Things That Endure 
By Ted Olson 


Honor and truth and manhood— 


These are the things that stand, 


Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic 


tribe 


Are loud through the width of the 


land. 


The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth, 
And a lie may live for a day. 
But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


Courage and toil and service, 


Old, yet forever new— 


These are the rock that abides the shock 
And holds through the storm, flint- 


true. 


Fad and folly, the whims of an hour, 


May bicker and rant and shrill; 


But the living granite of truth will 


tower 
Long after their rage is still. 


Labor and love and virtue— 


Time does not dim their glow; 


Though the smart may say, in their 


languid way: 


“Oh, we’ve outgrown all that, you 


know!” 


But a lie, whatever the guise it wears, 


Is a lie as it was of yore. 


And a truth that has lasted a million 


years 
Is good for a million more! 


asked them where they 
thought we would be in 
1925. I asked them to be 
very definite and specific, 
not only to estimate the 
volume of business they 
thought we should have but 
to outline our field of activ- 
ity and estimate the extent 
of the organization and the 
size of the plant necessary 
to handle it. When the meet- 
ing closed I had a rough pic- 
ture on the back of a letter. 
The next morning I turned 
it over to an architect who 
drew a sketch of this pro- 
posed plant. It has hung in 
my office ever since as a 
daily reminder and an in- 
spiration. 

This matter of knowing 
exactly what you are build- 
ing, even to the smallest 
measurement, is very essen- 
tial. Suppose that you 
started in to build a factory 
without any such definite 
blue print of the completed 
structure. You would have 
to tear away much of it as 
you went along because the 
rooms would not fit together 
or because the foundation 
would not accommodate the 
superstructure. The man 
who works day after day 
i with the vague idea of mak- 

ing money or of keeping his 
business growing in doing 











these same facts and saw a 
new era and a new industry. 
They converted the horseless car- 
riage into the automobile. The 
price was too high, however, to 
afford a very wide market. Every 
automobile manufacturer faced 
the same situation and had, or 
could have, obtained the facts on 
it; but Henry Ford alone saw a 
universal market for a standard- 
ized and simplified car that could 
be sold at a low price. Standing 
in the same place and surrounded 
by the same facts, he saw further 
than other men and as a result of 
this vision is to-day the world’s 
greatest manufacturer. 

It is not book education but 
vision—the. ability to imagine 
constructively—the knack of look- 





see; that they thought construc- 


‘tively and built with the facts at 


hand; that they had the courage to 
make their dreams come true. 
But this vision and creative 
thinking which marks the million- 
aire from his fellows does not com- 
plete his success any more than 
the finished picture of a building 
in an architect’s mind builds the 
building. Carrying out this figure, 
we will assume that we have the 
brick and steel in the facts that 
surround any given situation. In 
our minds we have put these facts 
together in a new combination. 
Mentally we have built them into a 
business. As architects we now 
see the need for a building and 





exactly this thing. If you 
can’t draw a definite picture 
of your business or your personal 
situation one year, two years, or 
five years hence, you had better 
knock off work to-morrow and 
spend the day on some very def- 
inite planning. Otherwise most of 
your effort will be wasted. 

In advanced psychology they 
have a theory of visualization. In 
substance, it teaches that concepts 
held in the mind tend to materialize 
in space and that a mental image 
held clearly and consistently will 
actually develop in reality. I do 
not know whether this is so or not 
and do not care one whit whether 
you believe it or not; but I dea 


know that a definite picture of the 
goal helps a business man and a 
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business organization to work 
straight towards it with a mini- 
mum of lost motion. Get a detailed 
picture of what you want and then 
keep your eye on it! 


The second psychological law 
involved in any large business 
success has to do with faith and 
enthusiasm. It is not only neces- 
sary to have the picture but it is 
necessary to believe that you can 
make it come true. Many men fail 
because they have not the courage 
to stick to their vision in the face 
of immediate obstacles. The mo- 
ment that the mind becomes nega- 
tive and discouraged the part of 
it that does the creative and con- 
structive thinking shuts up shop. 
Worry and fear not only poison the 
system but they temporarily par- 
alyze the creative mind, the very 
faculty which must devise a way 
over, around, or straight through 
the difficulty. 


The picture that hangs in my 
office has taught the value of def- 
inite plans and the lesson of faith 
and enthusiasm. After four and 
one-half of the specified five years 
had elapsed we were but half way 
to the goal. I do not think, even 
in the face of this fact, that a single 
man in the organization doubted 
that we would get here. Six 
months later, on the day set for 
reckoning, we took account of 
stock and found that our plant, 
though not exactly like the one in 
the picture, was larger ahd that 
the business not only met but ex- 
ceeded the specifications set down 
in detail five years before. 


In our search for the essential of 
success, then, we find three mental 
characteristics. To achieve in a 
large way a man must cultivate 
his imagination. He must learn to 
see beyond any set of facts and to 
visualize a new situation to be de- 
veloped from them. Then he must 
be able to visualize his goal and 
keep it before him. Finally, he 
must possess the courage and 
enthusiasm necessary to make his 
dream come true. 


Turning from the mind and these 
mental essentials to success, we 
come to your most limited asset 
—time. Money can be saved or 
can be borowed, but your time is 
distinctly limited and your allot- 
ment cannot be increased. Every 
man has this priceless asset in a 
given number of hours, each of 
which must be invested profitably, 
if he is to make satisfactory 
progress. Two thieves of time 
steal from the average man and 
keep him from getting what he 
should from his hours of effort and 
energy. 

The first thief of time is detail. 
A minor matter clamoring for at- 
tention gets it, while the really 


important question is forgotten. 
Details and routine matters should 
be delegated to others, not only 
because it is poor economy for a 
man whose time is worth $10 an 
hour to be doing the work that 
could probably be done better by 
some one else at $10 a day, but 
also because the business is cheated 
out of the thinking that the $10- 
an-hour man might be doing if he 
were free to think. 

If it is hard to tell whether a 
matter is really important or not, 
set it off a little and look at it. 
Ask yourself how much effect this 
particular thing will have a year 
from to-day, or two years, or ten 








Six Essentials of 
Business Success 


Tt HESE essential ele- 

ments,” says Mr. 
Rand, “—vision and crea- 
tive imagination, the pro- 
ductive use of time, sound 
selection and management 
of men, ample financing 
intelligent control through 
records, and proper hand- 
ling of materials—will be 
found in every successful 
business. They form the 
foundation upon which 
any permanent or out- 
standing achievement is 
based. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that every 
enterprise that satisfies 
them must therefore suc- 
ceed in a large way; but 
the business that neglects 
any of them is severely 
handicapped if not doom- 
ed to mediocrity.” 




















years. If it will make any differ- 
ence, then it is important; if not, 
it is unimportant no matter how 
loudly it is clamoring for imme- 
diate attention. Learn to differ- 
entiate between the fundamental 
and the detailed things. It will 
speed your progress in any phase 
of business activity. 

You can protect yourself against 
the waste of time and energy on 
the non-essentials by beginning 
each business day with a list of 
the ten most important things to 
be done. List them in order and 
number them from one to ten. 
Then begin at the top of the list 
and do the most important thing 
first. If you are interrupted and 
do not get through with them all, 
you have accomplished the things 
that really matter and have neg- 
lected the less important. It is 
probable that at least 40 per cent. 
of the average business man’s 
time is frittered away with inter- 
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ruptions and useless activities of 
one kind or another. This simple 
plan of concentrating on the es- 
sential things in the order of their 
importance will eliminate a large 
part of this waste and will multiply 
the results of every hour. 

The second thief of time is mis- 
takes. They spoil the result of 
effort and energy already invested 
and make it necessary to use still 
more time in correcting the error 
and doing the job over again. 


Every one who does anything is 
bound to make mistakes; they oc- 
cur in every department of every 
business. The making of mistakes 
cannot be eliminated, but repeti- 
tion of the same mistake can be 
avoided if you will take the trouble 
to get at the cause and correct it. 

If you would progress rapidly, 
learn to value your time. Differen- 
tiate between the things that are 
important and those that only seem 
important. Then do the most im- 
portant thing first. When mis- 
takes occur do not merely cor- 
rect them. Eliminate the cause so 
that they cannot occur again. 

The man who has developed his 
creative imagination, who has set 
his goal, and who is using his time 
effectively to work toward it, soon 
finds that his business is growing 
beyond him. He has more than he 
can take care of and is ready to 
hire others to help him. He may 
duplicate his own ability by pay- 
ing another man to take over part 
of his work. He may employ men 
to run the machines in his fac- 
tory while he spends his time in 
selling. He may hire people to 
handle various phases of his busi- 
ness so that he can devote his at- 
tention to what he considers more 
important work. By hiring others, 
progress is accelerated, and if the 
judgment in selection has been 
good, a man is not only able to 
multiply and supplement his own 
efforts, but he may be able to off- 
set certain of his own weaknesses. 

It is right and necessary that 
you make a profit on the man who 
works for you, because you as- 
sume the risk and guarantee him 
a regular return on his time and 
energy, but it is also vital that the 
arrangements offer him a chance 
to grow and progress financially. 
Any other basis is unsound because 
the man who is worth his sand will 
realize sooner or later that he has 
no real chance to progress and 
will leave you for work where he 
has a fairer oportunity. 

It is important to remember that 
the men added to any organization 
should supplement rather than 
duplicate the qualifications already 
répresented. Human beings are 
lopsided; we are all made up with 


(Continued on page 42) 
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By Frank R. Otte 


r \HIS is the story of Fred 
Andersen, Miracle Merchant 
af Cozad, Nebraska. If you 

could listen to him as I did, if you 

could once talk to him you would 
realize why Andersen is a kind of 
commercial Abe Lincoln, a dy- 
namic, two-fisted he- 
merchant with a think- 


He Does $250,000 
Business in a 
Town of 1,300 


“You’ve Got to Keep Telling Em,” 
Says Fred Andersen, the Miracle 
Merchant of Nebraska, Who Has 
Set Record in Per Capita Trade 




















which covers a quarter of a block, 
with 37,000 square feet of floor 
space—and get this, all in a town 
with a population of only 1,300. 
Last year his business ran con- 
siderably over a quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion dollars. You will appreciate 


Fred Andersen 


store is unique, the only one of its 
kind in the world—doing more 
business per capita than any other 
known business institution. 

How does he do it, how does 
he turn his stock three and one- 
half times each season, in a vil- 

lage of 1,300 people, in 





a county which barely 





tank that registers a 
ne w_ merchandising 
idea every minute. In 
his youth, living in the 
backwoods of Nebras- 


AYS Andersen: 


These Principles Make Profits 
“When I started 


boasts of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants? 

ADVERTISING AND Co- 
my OPERATION. 


ka, he early dreamed of 
being a great merchant 
—not in the metropo- 
lis, but at home among 
his own people. When 
he was twenty-three 
he moved to Cozad and 
hired out as a clerk in 


career as a merchant, I adopted certain 
principles and decided to give them a thor- 
ough trial. Here they are: 

“1—Good, dependable goods. 2—Fair 
prices, yielding a reasonable profit. 3 
Prompt, intelligent service to customers. 
4—Advertising and lots of it. 5—Community 
service for the creation of goodwill. 

“I have stuck to them—and they work.” 





He pronounces these 
words in a deep, vi- 
brant voice, full of 
meaning. Let me tell 
you the story briefly, 
just as he told it to 
me. 

Andersen advertises 


a small store where 








something somewhere 
every day, the newsy 














he received the scant 
salary of $20 a month. 


Two years later he borrowed 
$2,200 from the local bank and 
went into business for himself. To- 
day he has a department store 


the title, “Miracle Merchant,” even 
better when I tell you that famous 
economists have studied his sys- 
tem and declared that the Cozad 





ie 


Fred Andersen’s pre at Cozad, Nebraska, where he does an annual business of $250,000 


kind of ads that tell, 
not only all about his 
merchandise, but also interesting 
town topics, such as church sales 
and socials, ball games and other 
goings-on. Advertising and Service 
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is a fetish with Andersen, and he 
does both systematically, budget- 
ingi every year 3 per cent. of his 
gross sales for this purpose. He 
uses full page ads twice a week 
in the bi-weekly town and county 
papers. 

Then there are the service fea- 
tures. Some merchant folks, you 
know, do a lot of crabbing when a 
church holds a bazaar, a rummage 
sale, or a food sale. They say it 
cuts into their profits. For ex- 
ample, in my own small western 
New York town there is quite a 
progressive community center 
which is partially supported by a 
pro rata assessment on the mer- 
chants of Main Street. Not so long 
ago one of the church societies 
held a baked goods sale in this 
building. Immediately the local 
bakery bitterly complained and 
later withdrew its support from 
this community movement. Not 
so with Andersen; he gives free 
space in his store for such sales, 
and he told me that at the last sale 
over 400 women came into his place 
to purchase the church products. 
The church made a net profit of 
$40 from those buyers. His profit 
was over ten times the amount 
from the same group. 


Wins Friendship of Young Folks 


Then there are the high school 
boys who come in every day from 
the country. They bring their 
lunches and eat them in Ander- 
sen’s store. He doesn’t have a 
cafeteria, but he does arrange to 
have tables for the young people 
and always sees that their coffee 
is kept hot for them. Boys nearly 
always have money to spend. They 
grow up. They have families— 
more business for Andersen. Along 
with this he has a boys’ club; takes 
the boys out for hikes on Sunday 
and teaches them the high ideals 
which are a part of his code. No 
wonder the young folks idolize 
him. 

Andersen never lets people 
grow away from him. Every birth 
is remembered with a letter of 
congratulation, marriages are not 
forgotten, and even in death the 
Andersen note of sympathy keeps 
him close to the hearts of the peo- 
ple who love him and trade with 
him. 

Not long ago forty Poles and 
their families moved into the 
county, sent there by the sugar 
manufacturers to develop and 
work the sugar beet farms. The 
merchant of Cozad heard about 
this and marked the date of their 
arrival. When they came he had 
his trucks meet them at the sta- 
tion and, free of charge, moved 
them and all their personal prop- 


eiry to the new homes. Then he 
mailed to each family a letter wel- 
coming them and suggesting that 
his store was always ready to serve 
oldtimers and newcomers alike. 
Thirty-three out of the forty fam- 
ilies now trade at his store, and 
to date they have purchased over 
$30,000 of merchandise. 

Do you see how well such friend- 
ly little acts pay? It’s just as the 
Good Book says, “Cast your bread 








A Merchant’s Code 


H ERE is Fred Ander- 

sen’s code for the 
merchant: 

Your face is the mirror 


of your soul. Keep it 
trimmed with sunshine 
and radiance. Your store 


window is the mirror of 
your store. Keep it 
trimmed — tied up with 
your advertising. 

Goodwill is more than 
a spoken word. It im- 
plies the Golden Rule 
theme of business. Get it 
and keep it. 


Be a part of your com- 
munity, energetic in its 
activities. 

Boost your competitors. 
Perhaps some day they'll 
become customers. 

Talk to folks in your ad- 
vertising; not at them. Ad- 
vertise, not only your 
store, but every local as- 
sociation and interest that 
is worth while. 

Keep a mailing list and 
keep mailing to your mail- 
ing list; then your mailing 
list will soon keep you. 

Advertise, ADVERTISE! If 
your business isn’t good 
enough to advertise, why nut 
advertise it for sale? 
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upon the water and it will come 
back many fold.” 


By such big-hearted methods 
Andersen keeps pounding for 
trade. And it’s necessary, too. 
He’s literally surrounded by a 
number of larger towns and sev- 
eral small cities. Only fifty miles 
away there is a city of 10,000 
people, and that’s no distance at 
all for the folks of Nebraska who 
think nothing of driving a hun- 
dred miles or more to make their 
purchases. Andersen’s big job is 
to keep them coming to Cozad. 

In Winter this is often a prob- 
lem, for Nebraska boasts of real 
snow—blizzard thrillers. After a 
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storm, Andersen immediately 
checks up on the roads, and as soon 
as a blocked highway is discovered 
he telephones to the state or 
county maintenance commissioner 
who sends out the plows. In the 
weekly letter that follows, Ander- 
sen suggests the best route to 
town. All this is advertising, the 
right kind of advertising—not only 
copy that tells what merchandise 
to buy, hut where to come and how 
to get there. 

Said Mr. Andersen during his 
talk, “Blessed are they who are 
too meek to advertise; it makes it 
all the easier for the rest of us. 
Advertising is to trade as oil is to 
an automobile. News advertising 
is a barometer to public opinion.” 

And then I questioned, “To 
whom do you direct the greater 
portion of your copy?” And he an- 
swered in that quick-fire, dynamic 
way of his, “To the women, of 
course. The women read the ads. 
The women do the buying—they 
are the real shoppers. 


Must Stick to Facts 


“But advertising alone won't get 
you very far,” he went on. “You 
must have truth in your advertis- 
ing—tell the absolute facts and no 
more. For that reason we sell na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. 
We never cut prices. If you have 
the right products and then adver- 
tise right, you’ll never have to. Our 
folks are not backwoods people. 
They read the national magazines. 
They know that the manufactur- 
ers who use expensive national ad- 
vertising will, and always do, back 
up their products. We purchase 
that kind of merchandise. It’s the 
best guarantee. Then we let our 
people know about it—tie up to 
the national campaigns. And when 
they know that we have the right 
kind of merchandise, they as readi- 
ly know that they don’t have to 
go to Omaha or Kansas City or 
Chicago to get what they want. 
to buy the best. We have it for 
them at home—right in Cozad. 
But, believe me, you’ve got to 
tell ’em.” 


Everything Andersen does is in 
the spirit of “telling em.” When 
there is a football game, or a bas- 
ketball game in town, the store 
closes and every man and woman 
in Andersen’s shop attends the 
game, mingles with the people and 
boosts for the home school. “For 
everything,” says this progressive 
merchandiser, “that helps to ac- 
claim the home town equally 


boosts my store.” 


In Winter, the store has after- 
noon tea parties for the ladies, and 
in Summer they serve lemonade. 
That’s all a part of the folksy kind 
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of advertising that keeps and holds 
a community spirit—and draws 
people to trade at the community 
store. 

It is also interesting to know 
how Andersen handles his help. He 
has twenty-seven employees. The 
highest paid man on his staff re- 
ceives $85 a month in salary. That 
would make it appear that he hires 
cheap help. Such, however, is not 
the case. The Miracle Merchant 
believes in employing home talent, 
but gets only the best, picking 
each one carefully from many ap- 
plicants when there happens to be 
a vacancy, which is not often, be- 
cause most of the sales people have 
been with him for years. Each 
one is paid on the basis of salary 
plus a liberal commission on gross 
sales, and in this way their month- 
ly earnings are in reality more 
than the amount paid others in 
similar positions. Also each em- 
ployee is allowed to purchase 
merchandise on a cost-plus basis. 

Every sixty days Andersen’s 
store family holds a meeting in 
which merchandising problems and 
inter-departmental relations are 
frankly and fearlessly discussed in 
the way of an open forum. The 
employees never hesitate to make 
suggestions, with the result that 
many winning suggestions are ob- 
tained. And why not? It’s their 
store; as its profits increase so 
they profit. Several times a year 
they have social gatherings, thus 
always maintaining that family 
spirit so necessary to the success 
of any business enterprise. 


Solves Credit Problem 


You will also be interested in 
Andersen’s latest credit adventure. 
As is true with all retail selling, 
he often found that his accounts 
receivable were a burden; gro- 
ceries and other household necessi- 
ties must frequently be sold on a 
long term basis, especially in a 
farming community. There were 
‘ number of accounts which lin- 
vered on Andersen’s books for two 
ind three years. The merchant of 
Cozad began to worry, and he grew 
tired of hard-luck stories while his 
customers continued to purchase 
expensive cars and to burn gaso- 
line without stint. 

He decided to go on a strictly 
cash basis, or to make thirty days 
the absolute limit of credit ex- 
tension. Now the problem—how 
could he swing over his custom- 
ers who for years had been trained 
to take long terms and easy pay- 
ments as a matter of course? This 
idea came to him: he wrote a frank 
letter to every buyer in the 
county, emphasizing, first, the ser- 
vice hé was trying to render the 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


The biggest show on earth at pres- 
ent: The N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
where “Standing Room Only” costs 
$135,000. 


* * * 


Don’t throw up your job just be- 
cause you hear so much talk of pros- 
perity. 

2 « 

A long-range prediction: The 

Dawes flan will be modified. 
x * * 


Durant is making more money for 
Wall Strect brokers than for Durant 
Motors stockholders, unfortunately 


for the latter. 
x * * 


Steel is switching from rags to 
riches. 

* * * 

lf you must buy stocks, buy the 
ones everybody doesn’t want. 

x * x 

The Canadian election has settled 

nothing, Another looms. 
- . 

“Ford Output 9,017 in One Day.” 
You probably saw ’em all last Sun- 
day. x * * 

France probably will toe the line 
next time, at Washington. 


At least rents are no longer rising. 
* * * 

The copper outlook is shining a lit- 
tle brighter. 

* * * 

It’s no longer the League of No- 
tions. Ask Greece and Bulgaria. 

* * * 

Shoes for humans and shoes for 
autos both are increasing in produc- 
tion. Evidently some feople still 
walk. 


x * * 


“Coolidge Favors More State 


Power.’ More power to him! 
. 6-e 
Mexico’s financial settlement with 
American bankers is more important 
than the newspapers have realized. 
* * * 
Speculators should not overlook 
sugar. 
* * * 
As the stock of oil falls, oil stocks 
will rise. They are now low. 
x * * 
And chain stores don’t sell on in 
stallments. 
x * * 
Do your Christmas shopping now. 
and avoid the crowd. It will be big 
ger than ever this year. 








people of his community and, sec- 
ond, stating his ambition to make 
the service even better and at a 
reduction in the cost of merchan- 
dise. Then fearlessly he men- 
tioned his credit problem. A re- 
turn postal card was enclosed in 
each letter. On this three ques- 
tions were asked: (1) “Do you 
want this store to be on a cash 
basis?” (2) “Do you want us to 
sell on a strictly thirty-day basis, 
allowing no account to run over 
the period?” (3) “Shall we con- 
tinue to sell on the long-term basis 
with loose credit extended freely ?” 

Thus he asked his customers to 
vote, requesting that the cards be 
filled in and returned unsigned. He 
received 55 per cent. replies. Of 
these 30 per cent. said “Cash,” and 
with few exceptions the remaining 
70 per cent. said “Thirty days.” He 
let every one know the consensus 
of opinion by making a huge chart 
which filled the entire window dis- 
play space. On this in large let- 
ters he announced “thirty days” 
as his credit policy. In big letters 


he advertised, THr Propte Have 


VoTeD. On the chart under this 
caption he pasted all the replying 
postal cards. 

This was done in May, 1924. In 
a few months the accounts receiv- 
able dropped from approximately 
$52,000 to $27,000. ‘That proved 
that the new method of selling was 
a big success. He had sold his 
customers the ideals of credit, and 
with this a natural sense of thrift. 
The drop in accounts receivable, 
however, is not sufficient proof of 
the success of this venture; the 
greatest test was volume of busi- 
ness—and in 1924 Andersen’s turn- 
over was the largest in the history 
of his enterprise. 

To assure himself of this, in De- 
cember he wrote every customer 
asking that they help him to have 
a banner year. Frankly he said, 
“Folks, give us the biggest year 
we have had—but only if we de- 
serve it.” Apparently the Cozad 
store did deserve it, for December 
broke all records for the year, 
completing a sales quota that sur- 
passed even the Miracle Mer- 
chant’s keenest ambitions. 
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Buying a Home 

HE buying of real estate is a 

solemn and important act in 
the life of the average man. Never 
let any one hurry you into buy- 
ing a home. You may be told that 
some one else is waiting to snap 
up the bargain. Take this inform- 
ation with a grain of salt! Even 
if you do get shut out you are 
likely to find another property 
that suits you as well or better. 
Make as small a first deposit as 
possible and keep your fountain 
pen in your pocket until you are 
ready to close the transaction; 
any real estate transaction should 
be a matter of writing from be- 
ginning to end. There are an in- 
finite number of points of law that 
may affect one’s unchallenged 
ownership of property. Therefore, 
make sure that you are over-care- 
ful about buying any real estate 
whatsoever.—Clarence H. Kelsey, 
President Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company. 

* * * 

“Time is money,” said Uncle 
Eben, “but jes’ the same, de man 
dat finds himself wif a lot o’ time 
on his hands has made a poor in- 
vestment.”—Exchange. 

* * & 


Good will to others is construc- 
tive thought. It helps build us up. 
It is good for your body. It makes 
your blood purer, your muscles 
stronger, and your whole form 
more symmetrical in shape. It is 
the real elixir of life. The more 
of such thought you attract to you, 
‘the more life you will have.—Pren- 
tice Mulford. 

* *«* * 

Now think what a godsend it 
would be if there were some device 
that would ring a bell when we 
turn out a sloppy piece of work, 
or automatically give us a kick 
when we use only about a quarter 
of our energy on our job.—Ex- 
change. 











WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 


Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 

















The Eight Ages of Man 


Birth to 10—he acquires his dis- 
position and his temperament. 

10 to 20—he acquires his man- 
ners and his friends. 

20 to 30—he makes a batch of 
false starts. 

30 to 40—he either makes good 
or breaks down. 

40 to 50—he goes ahead at full 
speed or lies by the roadside. 

50 to 60—he reaps what he 
sowed in his earlier years. 

60 to 70—he has his full measure 
of Honour or Dishonour. 

70 to 80—he looks forward and 
back, with great joy or great re- 
gret—The Efficiency Magazine. 

* * Ok 

Unless a man loves his work 
nothing is accomplished. I keep 
going ahead and building because 
I can’t help it. I never had any 
real pleasure in anything else. It’s 
personal effort that counts. All 
the dollars in the world are as noth- 
ing to the thrill of successful 


accomplishment. — Charles M. 
Schwab. 
From R. E. Figert, Massillon, Ohio. 


* * * 


The crowning fortune of a man 
is to be born to some pursuit which 
finds him in employment and hap- 
piness, whether it be to make 
baskets, or broadswords, or canals, 
or statues, or songs.—Emerson. 

From V. L. Reynolds, Oklahoma City. 
x ok Ok 

None preaches better than the 
Ant—and she says nothing.—Poor 
Richard. 

* ok 

For many years in preparing the 
advertising budget I have started 
with a firm conviction that I am 
going to reduce it and I wind up 
by increasing it each year. There 
is always the question of how 
much return we get from the 
amount we spend. I have not 
solved this question yet and until I 
do, I think we shall proceed along 
the same old line—spending liberal- 
ly in advertising. The profit is 
still very good, the volume is good 
and while we may be in doubt 
about the advisability of spending 
so much money, I am afraid if I 
spend less I will sell less—so the 
advertising man has his innings. 
—Charles Piez, Chairman, Link- 
Belt Company. 






The Reason 


The reason why so many fail is 
because they will not make the 
sacrifices of time, of pleasure, of 
comfort, demanded by success. 

Another word for “failure” is 
“selfishness”—the fear that if you 
work overtime or do more than 
you must, some one else besides 
yourself will benefit—U. S. Sen- 
ator Couzens. 

x ok 


Characteristic of our present 
state of civilization is the disposi- 
tion of those who are less well 
equipped to receive the benefits of 
the modern state of society through 
bearing its burdens to attempt to 
resist all efforts to subject them 
to the necessary restraints and 
discipline, and to try to tear down 
and destroy the results which 
others have secured by generations 
of constant effort. What others 
have accumulated through indus- 
try and self-denial they propose to 
seize and to dissipate and destroy 
through indolence and_ self-in- 
dulgence without compensation to 
its rightful owners. Lawlessness 
is altogether too prevalent and a 
lack of respect for government 
and the conventions of enlightened 
society is altogether too apparent. 
—President Coolidge. 

.s 2 8 


A warning is like an alarm 
clock: If you don’t pay any heed 
to its ringing, some day it will go 
off and you won’t hear it.—Harris. 

x * * 


Sam Seelig, Pacific Coast grocer, 
says, “When a limousine stops in 
front of one of my stores I always 
expect a battle over the price of 
butter, but the workingman comes 
in and slaps down a dollar and 
says: ‘Give me the best butter 
you’ve got’.” 








A Text 


aoa even when we were with 

you, this we commanded, that 
if any would not work, neither 
should he eat.—Thessalonians 3:10. 


Sent in by P. Zecher, Carthage, 
“N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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Future of Our Cities 


Utopia of the West Coast Sets a New Standard of Beauty and Utility— 
Wisely Selected Site and Planned Expansion Preclude Unhealthy 
“Boom’’—How Long-Bell Turns Waste into Profits 


DO NOT like boom cities. 

Whether born of oil, mines, 

land—though the equity value 
is there for every dollar put in— 
the boom is always followed by 
blasted hopes. People who buy on 
installments can’t turn over before 
the payments come due. High 
taxes go higher. The growth is 
so rapid in one section, either the 
fine old resident and wholesale area 
is left a derelict amid junk shops, 
or buildings have to be torn down 
and moved and removed to keep 
pace. Only the investor with the 
agility of a flea knows which side 
of profit and loss the swift shifts 
are going to leave him. 

When the boom was at its height 
a few years ago in the Middle 
West, I remember little, comfy 
homes, which had cost $4,000 and 
$5,000 and were kept off the market 
at $15,000. Well, the tide of build- 
ing swept past them, residence, 
wholesale, retail; and when the 
boom collapsed, these houses could 
not be sold at $2,000 because sur- 
rounded by auction rooms. The 
rent did not pay the taxes. They 
have no future but to swallow 
their pride and see the laundry sign 
go up. 

So when I heard that a “Magic 
City” had sprung up overnight on 
the Columbia, halfway betwcen 
Portland and the Sea, the informa- 
tion left me repelled and cold. Of 
course, “magic” towns—shipping 
points for in and out-bound Pana- 
ma traffic, were destined to spring 
up on the Pacific as the Canal re- 
aligned the transportation map 


By Agnes C. Laut 


West of the Mississippi. Everett, 
Aberdeen, Astoria, a dozen others 
were examples of what was hap- 
pening. What was there peculiar 
to make people rave about this 
Longview? One informant said “it 
was a great man’s monument.” 
Another called it “the magic city” 
—a sort of Columbia Florida. A 
third enthusiast described it as 
“pure philanthropy.” 

I wasn’t keen on “a great man’s 
monument.” As John D. Rocke- 
feller once said when congratulated 
on giving back for public service 
more than 60 per cent. of his for- 
tune, “when a man builds up a 
great new industry and creates 
prosperity from something that 
did not exist before, he does more 
good than he can by what he gives 
away of his personal fortune.” As 
for “magic city,” too close to 
sleight of hand for me; and as for 
“philanthropy”—charity is always 
cheaper than justice. 

Then a friend motoring down 
from Seattle invited me to go 
along. I accepted the invitation, 
not to see Longview, but to get 
a more intimate close-up survey 
of Pacific Coast areas outside city 
limits, off rail lines. As we passed 




















































through fruit orchards where the 
air was scented with apple odors; 
past stock farms, where the Ayr- 
shires and Guernseys stood knee- 
deep in brook-watered pastures; 
through club-and-blue-stem fields 
of wheat waist-high, heavy headed 
and without a weed—my mind 
went dreaming back. Was it pos- 
sible? Only a hundred years ago, 
this was fur trade realm, John Mc- 
Loughlin’s Transmontane King- 
dom, where Ogden led his pack 
trains from the Sacramento on the 
south to the Fraser on the north. 
And here were meadows as trim 
as the groomed lawns of England; 
little towns at intervals of every 
five miles fresh as toys out of a 
bandbox; motor highways for 900 
miles north and south as good as 
any pavement in New York; al- 
ready eight cities on the Pacific 
Coast with a combined population 
equal to half of England’s popula- 
tion in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. And all in a hundred years! 
How had they done it? How had 
they done it? And my only answer 
to that question was—“‘According 
to your faith be it unto you.” 
But we were bouncing across 
a bridge. Some one was saying— 








Left—Airplane view of the first unit 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s 
lumber manufacturing plants at Long- 
view, Washington. The second unit 
is now under construction. The cutting 
pond at the right is 25 acres in extent. 
In front of it is the power plant, and 
the fuel house. 


Above—Four ships loading at the 1,225- 
foot export dock of the Long-Bell mill. 
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“This is Longview.” I came out 
of my trance to see a dream come 
true in two years more marvelous 
than that dream of a _ hundred 
years ago. 


I was seeing. The facts were 
hitting me with the ping of shots 
from a rapid fire gun. All my 
cynicisms were going down in a 
heavy casualty list. 

Perhaps I had better state first 
what I didn’t see. To those who 
know “boom” signs, what I didn’t 
see was rather significant. I didn’t 
see ten real estate offices for one 
inhabitant. I didn’t see groups of 
paper millionaires spouting  in- 
flated values on every street cor- 
ner. I didn’t see one idle soul, man, 
woman, child. I didn’t see a street 
car. There weren’t any. I didn’t 
see poles and wires defacing front 
thoroughfares. I didn’t see a “false 
front.” I didn’t see signs the size 
of a barn door, telling the world 
—“‘only $10 down, ladies and 
gentlemen— by a quick turn, $1,000 
can be cleared.” I didn’t see any 
of those nice little, between-you- 
and-me confidential talks on “get- 
tich-quick” spiked up on road 
signs. ; 

Not a “Boom” City 


But it was what I did see that 
stabbed lethargy. Here were paved 
highways, broad as_ Riverside 
Drive, where two years ago lay 
plowed fields. If the paved high- 
ways had had no buildings, I would 
have smiled. I know what that 
means. But this main thorough- 
fare was lined with the very best 
type of new brick and concrete 
building—wholesale, retail, office 
building, store room, garage, bank, 
theatre. These buildings were 
modest solid foundations of one, 
two, three stories, which could be 
extended up; and there was not one 


vacant space on the chief commer- 
cial avenue of the town. In other 
words, there was not a single sign 
of a “boom.” 


Then we were sweeping round 


a community “Y,” a community’ 


library, a community hospital, a 
consolidated school with attendance 
of 1,500 pupils, all structures cost- 
ing from $150,000 to $250,000, with 
a million pledged for the library. 
And then we were advancing up a 
great central thoroughfare which 
has no parallel for beauty. any- 
where in America. Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Drive have their 
skyline over which architects and 
artists rave; but they lack breadth, 
they lack space, they lack flowers, 
and they lack trees. And all the 
sky-piercing turrets of misty towns 
and white lights gleaming in end- 
less reflections can never make up 
in intrinsic beauty those deficien- 
cies. 


Many Natural Advantages 


Here was a main thoroughfare 
through a new city broad as a 
Riverside Drive, with trees lining 
each side and roses in bloom over 
the concrete foct ways. Between 
the double traffic lanes was another 
beautiful aisled foot way also lined 
with roses; and down sides and 
centre as many lights as ever gave 
old Broadway its fame. I glanced 
to the left as we motored up this 
central highway—the chimneys of 
mills and funnels of ocean ships 
marked the sky line of water front. 
I looked over to the right—a resi- 
dential area such as you see in the 
Bronx or Scarsdale. 


And all this lay plowed land two 
years ago; a settlement known as 
the Cowlitz for retired fur traders, 
fifty years ago; Indian beaver 
ground a hundred years ago! 

What was behind this city beside 

















A 50-foot timber trimmer at the Long-Bell plant. This is the only elec- 
trically operated trimmer which will cut lumber to one-foot widths. 
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the fact that it was a great man’s 
dream? The great man’s dream 
would be an airy nothing unless 
there were facts to materialize it 
into a reality; and here was the 
reality before my eyes. 

A farm centre of great richness, 
yes, over-washed by the glacial 
silt of two snowy mountains pierc- 
ing the sky line. Also, almost a 
perfect climate, neither hot nor 
cold nor wet nor dry, tempered by 
the sea and the mountains. But, 
after all, no better climate and no 
better soil than any point from 
Seattle to the Sacramentos 

There must be something else 
making this city. I sat up and 
studied it: three transcontinental 
railroads — good — that explained 
much, but it didn’t explain why 
they were concentrating here. Also 
the crossing point of two of the 
great motor highways of the West 
—the Pacific Highway North and 
South, the Columbia Highway East 
and West. Though thousands of 
cars an hour course these highways 
all the year, these things hardly 
created a city. Fifty miles in from 
the sea—escaping the heavy coast 
rains, but right at the junction of 
the Cowlitz and Columbia, where 
at flood tide the draught is forty- 
seven feet and at ebb tide forty; 
and just at a point in the Columbia 
where a cut through the rocks and 
the velocity of the current self- 
dredges river bottom for twelve 
miles of waterfront. 


Richest Timber Area in U. S. 


If Panama is_ revolutionizing 
traffic at man-made harbors, here 
was a harbor on tide water, nature- 
made. And what was it Collis P. 
Huntington said ?—“the day would 
come when there must be a large 
city on the Columbia close to tide 
water’—“the roads have been 
built independent of water but they 
will have to come back to it, for 
the river gateway will always be 
the main gateway, and the next 
big city on the Pacific will be 
where rail and fresh water and 
tidewater meet”—“there raw ma- 
terial will come to the manufactur- 
ing plant and there finished ma- 
terial will go out to the great world 
markets.” 


But all these things might exist 
and not create a great city, unless 
there were a directing brain to 
focus the facts to a centre, and 
wealth behind the directing brain 
to finance the growth by a pay-as- 
you-go-and-grow policy. Longview 
is the tidewater and rail centre of 
the biggest and richest area of 
heavy timber in the United States. 
Next to the Weyerhausers, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company is the 
largest owner of raw forest lands 
in the world. Southern Pine areas 
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both southeast and southwest have 
been worked out. Long-Bells—of 
whom every man in the executives 
worked up from slab piler in the 
ranks—have ten to twelve cities of 
trained lumbermen in the South, 
whom they wished to transfer to 


a new lumber area. After two 
vears of timber cruising they 
picked’ from 70,000 to 100,000 
acres of the best fir lands in south 
Washington, and after two more 
years they picked the best site for 
a city. 
A Gigantic Enterprise 


R. A. Long realized that his for- 
tune and his company’s fortune 
had resulted quite as much from 
the magnificent loyalty and intel- 
ligence of his men as from his own 
foresight and hard work. Whether 
Longview stands as a monument 
to the men or to its founder—Mr. 
Long regards it as a monument to 
them: they regard it as part of 
their employer’s munificence — 
there it is, the city of a dream come 
true, a Utopia in fact, probably the 
last great city this generation will 
see grow up on the Pacific Coast. 
And lest any jaundiced mind should 
jump to the conclusion that the 
fortune of both employer and em- 
ploye was stolen from the public 
domain, let me hasten to add that 
the land was bought by Long-Bell 
Lumber Company from squatters, 
private holders, rails, the Weyer- 
hausers, who had gone in before 









































there were any national forests— 
and it was not cheap land. 

But when, from its very nature, 
lumbering must always be a tran- 
sitory era of any development, why 
lay the foundations of a great city? 
Why not the usual unpainted, hig- 
gledy-de-piggledy, helter-skelter of 
a lumber town to be abandoned as 
soon as used? 

Perhaps Mr. Long, who believes 
in nothing but skilled labor, might 
answer that skilled labor will not 
live higgledy-piggledy ; that helter- 
skelter house implies helter-skelter 
mind; and that when plants con- 
sist of 50 per cent. machine power 
and 50 per cent. high-paid man- 
power to think for the machine, 
no highly organized modern in- 
dustry can afford the luxury of a 
topsy-turvy town inhabited by 
topsy-turvy people. The strategic 
position of Longview made possible 
a great permanent, carefully 
planned city, whose commerce 
could reach to every state in the 
Union and every harbor in the 
world. Right now, by ship and 
rail, Longview lumber is going to 
twenty-four West and Middle 
West States, to four of the old 
producing Southern States, and 
10 per cent. to European ports; 
and there comes back to Longview 
water front the trade of Austra- 
lia, China, Japan the Eastern states, 
and the Gulf. 

There are nearly 7,000 men em- 
ployed in the Long-Bell Lumber 
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Mills now. If you walk from end 
to end of the Longview mills alone, 
you cover a mile-and-a-half. An- 
other Long-Bell unit of the same 
capacity is going up. Another 
Weyerhauser mill of equal size is 
under way. In a year there will 
be 10,000 men at work in the water 
front mills. Granted each man has 
a wife and child—or if he is not 
married, lives at some of the Inns, 
where cooks, waitresses, nurses, 


At the top is shown the Community 
“Y” at Longview, Washington, the 
center of all recreational activities. 
The building has an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, lounge 
and bowling alley. In the center 
is a block of homes under construc- 
tion in one of the seven residential 
districts of Longview. This picture 
was taken in August, 1924. Now 
more than 146 homes of this general 
style have been bui:t here. On the 
left is a view of the same street as 
it looks to-day. 





represent the same unit of two for 
each worker, with store, factory, 
and office workers behind this unit 
of three. When the mills now 
under construction backed by the 
two richest lumber companies in 
the world are completed, there will 
be not less that 10,000 skilled work- 
ers in Longview. Multiply that by 
three. Add townspeople, traders, 
shippers, importers, vessel hands, 
professional population, and Long- 
view as certainly as the sun rises 
and sets will have 50,000 people 
within two years. 


A Test of the Golden Rule 


Is it any wonder Mr. Long at 
the close of a successful and help- 
ful life should vision “a dream 
city?” The values are there to 
create it. Perfect fir is not going 
down in price. It is going up. 
Wages for highly skilled, highly 
productive labor are not going 
down. They will go up. The last 
day I was in Longview there mo- 
tored in on battered old cars— 
puddle-jumpers—forty college 
boys, graduates from universities 
‘as far south as Missouri, as far 
north as Washington, looking for 
manual jobs “to think for the 
machines”; and they got them at 
all the way from $100 as chauffeur, 
$200 as forest ranger, $300 as 
skilled operator—more in a month 
than the old fur traders used to’ 
make in a year. 


Other cities grow and sprawl. 
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Why not plan this a thing of beauty 
from the begining? If the curse is 
to be taken off labor and labor is 
to be elevated to the ranks and 
standards of professional life, why 
not work this out here and now, 
laying deep foundations in ethics 
and culture, in church and school, 
and fostering high hopes in the 
beauty of daily work done in the 
spirit of joy and knowledge? 

That is the real significance of 
what is going on in Longview to- 
day. It isn’t magic. It isn’t philan- 
thropy. It isn’t a sort of monu- 
mental vanity. Jt is—can the very 
best hopes of cafital and labor in 
complete accord be worked out m 
terms of fact at a profit? Can the 
the Golden Rule be worked out in 
business? 

I am not going into the number 
of houses built, the number of 
banks, the miles of graded streets ; 
for I saw Longview in July and 
this is November, and a city that 
grew from nothing in two years 
will probably go with its foot on 
the accelerator on the last lap of 
its third year. Nor am I going to 
touch on the beauty of the archi- 
tectural lines in any building from 
the humblest $1,500 cottage to the 
best $30,000 residence. Any new 
suburb in a progressive town will 
show you as good. Of the quality 
of the labor, I have already spoken. 
It is the quality of the people that 
is creating the peculiar charm of 
the place. 


Two Unique Features 


But I am going to touch on two 
features unique in Longview. 

One is the use of machine power 
and waste-saving devices to the 
Nth degree in the mills. 

The other is the planning, zon- 
ing, visioning of a city as an entire- 
ty before a nail was driven—a 
Synthetic City. 

If Longview had only these two 
outstanding characteristics, it 
would set it in a class by itself as 
an American city. 

Electric power from shavings 
and saw dust and waste runs the 
mills on the water front and the 
logging in the woods, as well as 
supplying light for the city, with 
surplus electricity for private use, 
light, heat, cooking. 

Machines run by electricity now 
supplant 50 per cent. of former 
unskilled man-power; but the man 
“must think for the machine,” and 
earns three times more than the 
old unskilled labor and produces 
as much in four-fifths the time. 

A planing mill formerly did 125 
feet a minute. It now does 360 feet 
a minute. 

The use of waste for electric 
power represents saving in labor 
and fuel of $3,850 a month in power 
house alone. 


Fifty per cent. is now saved by 
electric devices in logging alone, 
with shorter hours and higher 
wages for the men. 

By packing fine finish lumber 
with paper on the car doors and 
walls, at a cost of 15 cents a thous- 
and feet, a gain in the selling price 
of the lumber is made of $2 a 
thousand feet. 


New Day in Lumber Business 


It is old stuff to tell any lumber 
man that from the time the log is 
hauled out of the float, barked, 
skinned, turned over, slabbed, 
sawed in boards and hoisted by 
cranes to vessel or car, that all is 
machine work; but it is a revela- 
tion to the layman to watch the 
new electric devices sawing boards 
in every length from 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 
24 to 26, 28 and up to 50 feet, by 
the pushing of electric keys and 
buttons and the shifting of gears 
quick as on a typewriter. I have 
known sawmills more or less all 
my -life, from Wisconsin, where 
some of my family began in the 
lumber business, to the old mills of 
the Ottawa and the new mills of 
Northern Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia; but I confess when I 
watched those keys and buttons 
and shifts turn out board lengths 
faster than I could count them, I 
realized a new day had come in the 
lumber business, the day of the 
machine and skilled labor and 
brains. The days of the “shovel 
stiff,’ “the drunk shingle man,” 
“the wobbly,” “the he-camp,” and 
“drifter” are gone forever. 

On the zoning system of the city, 
I was curious; for I have seen 
such amazing fortunes made and 
lost in “boom” cities almost in a 
breath. I do not know a single 
residential district, from Winnipeg 
and St. Paul to Galveston and Los 
Angeles, where you can’t see “the 
big house” of ten and fifteen years 
ago gradually being swallowed up 
by business, or deteriorating into 
the cheaper apartment area. Can 
any zoning system prevent this? 

At Longview it was recognized 
first that planning could not be for 
longer than twenty to thirty years, 
when buildings have to be largely 
reconstructed, or modified. The 
city site was laid off in residen- 
tial, agricultural, industrial, parks, 
wholesale, and commercial sec- 
tions. These sections were again 
zoned off; for instance, the resi- 
dential into the little cottage worth 
$1,500, the six-room-house with all 
modern improvements worth $3,- 
000 to $3,500, the seven-room- 
house with fine finishings worth 
$7,000, and on up to the $10,000 
house and above. On the little 
houses only a small amount was 
paid down; then dn amount 
equivalent to rent completed pur- 
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chase. On the larger houses, to 
prevent speculation on a_ shoe 
string, 25 per cent. had to be paid 
in cash; and this also applied to 
the retail and business centres. 

With such careful zoning, in 
order to avoid the sameness of 
rabbit hutches in the small house 
area, the company architect did the 
planning of both outline in build- 
ing and color in paint; and as the 
shrubs and vines grow here, the 
effect will resemble the apple 
orchards and orange groves. Prizes 
are given to encourage the beauti- 
fying of grounds. All streets have 
a rear alley, and here poles, pipes, 
sewers, wires are run off the front 
street. 

Suppose some one insists on put- 
ting up a hideous building, will 
the company stop him? No: he can 
go ahead. Amid universal good 
taste, bad taste is self-corrective. 

And get away from the idea so 
obnoxious to the American spirit 
that it is a one-man, one-company 
town. It isn’t. Title is given to the 
buyer who can do with his own 
what he wishes, subject only to 
the zone stipulation that he shall 
not turn a house into a grocery 
store, nor an apartment into a fac- 
tory. The city is an incorporated 
municipality, self-ruled. 


How Prices Were Fixed 


How was the basis of selling 
prices fixed in an entirely new 
town, where the play of supply and 
demand could not work? A study 
of 160 cities was made. It was 
found there was no fixed ratio be- 
tween population and price, apart 
from cost of material and labor in 
building, but in new places from 
$20 to $30 a front foot came near 
the average for the first 1,000 
people. 

There is one feature which ] 
think explains why Long-Bell 
never has a strike. By enormous 
storage facilities to take care of 
the output in the slack season, 
Long-Bell has provided against 
slack seasons. After the creden- 
tials of an applicant for work have 
been examined and he has been 
tested and proved competent, he 
is sure of three hundred days’ work 
out of a year. 

The point in Longview, which | 
do not think any one can miss who 
thinks at all, is the one and same 
point in Mr. Ford’s organization on 
a huger scale: 

Such community units cannot be 
built up and carried to completion 
without enormous units of capital. 
The success depends not only on cafe 
ital and labor standing team-hitched, 
but pulling ahead team-hitched. 

That is why the Longview ex- 
périment in a Utopia, synthetic city 
is one of the most interesting in 
America to-day. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


Abundant Means That Science Can Supply for Lessening 
Human Ills Should Be Utilized 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


ON Ire to be born is best; and 
next, to die as soon as 
possible.” This was the 
pessimistic view of life expressed 
by Sophocles. Most philosophers 
and intellectuals of ancient times 
agreed with him. Life was looked 
upon as an enigmatic affliction 
rather than a divine dispensation. 

These diagnoses were based 
upon a mere consideration of 
symptoms. They were made in 
almost complete ignorance of the 
underlying physical causes of 
human misery. 

When one considers that 


Many years of experience in 
sifting and sorting human types, in 
searching for the causes of physical 
failure, have convinced me of the 
falsity of this pessimistic philoso- 
phy. No one would wish to live in 
a world absolutely devoid of strug- 
gle, pain, grief, or suffering. There 
is, however, no scientific warrant 
for regarding life as a whole in- 
evitably a period of purgatorial 
penance. 

The world is as we view it. If 
we view it through bilious colored 
spectacles it is a bilious world. I 


can supply for lessening the burden 
of man-made misery borne by the 
human race should be utilized. 

It has been wisely said that the 
most direct and effective means of 
lengthening human life are at. the 
same time those that make it more 
livable and add to its power and 
capacity for achievement. 

In the past fifteen years nearly 
fifteen years have been added to the 
expectation of life in this country. 

Dr. Louis L. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has estimated that an ad- 

ditional ten years could be 








the most learned philoso- 
phers and scientists of even 
a few decades ago were 
wholly ignorant of the fac- 
tors of causation in the most 
serious diseases that afflict 
mankind, we may well be 
pardoned if we refuse to ac- 
cept the dictum of these 
thinkers as to the limitations 
of human life. Most of them 
were poisoned both in mind 
and body and almost wholly 
ignorant of the physical 
basis of personality, the 
material vehicle of life, and 
the mechanism of mind 
misery. 

It was only about fifty 
years ago, in the age of 
sewer gas, that the health 
department of New York 
City was a_ subordinate 
branch of the street clean- 
ing department; and such 








Room for Improvement 


HAT health conditions are 
now ideal as applied to the 
individual rather than the com- 
munity is far from being the case. 
The Life Extension Institute’s 
investigations of the lives and 
bodies of some 400,000 people 
show that civilized man is on the 
average still far below an attain- 
able condition of health and 
vigor. 
Physical deficiencies, such as 
mouth infection, tonsil infection, 
overweight, 
defects, and visual defects are 
widely prevalent. 


underweight, 


foot 


added to the expectation of 
life if all sections of the 
population could be brought 
under the favorable condi- 
tions that are enjoyed by 
certain special groups and 
communities where the 
death rates are unusually 
low. And yet he allows lit- 
tle or nothing for any im- 
provement in the death rate 
beyond age sixty. 

An analysis made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of the policyhold- 
ers periodically examined by 
the Institute in 1914-15 dem- 
onstrated that on the whole 
group there was a reduction 
in mortality of 28 per cent., 
while in the elderly groups 
there was a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent. 
These findings have been 











confirmed by subsequent in- 





health inspection as there 

was at that time devolved mostly 
upon saloon keepers. New York 
was less efficiently governed in 
matters of sanitation than the 
Israelites under Moses! 

Unfortunately, few leaders of 
thought in this or any other age 
have been familiar with the 
pathological origin of unhap- 
piness. The fact that the principle 
of prevention may be applied to 
unhappiness or maladjustment to 
environment quite as effectively as 
to typhoid fever or malaria, is suf- 
ficiently recognized only by those 
working in special fields. 

Is this doleful attitude toward 
life of most of the great writers of 
the past—as well as many of the 
present—justified ? 


have seen a man. with big brain 
and dominant personality, fun- 
damentally capable of a joyous, 
self-confident existence, wholly 
transformed into a pessimistic and 
wailing misanthrope by so crude a 
thing as flat-foot! Others have 
been similarly affected by poisoned 
or infected physical states, while 
sometimes the reverse is true and 
the body suffers because of a 
poisoned or infected mind. Some 
people slump because they are un- 
happy ; others are unhappy because 
they slump. 


There should be _ systematic 


search of our bodies and our lives 
for the original sources of physical 
decay and life failure. The abun- 
dant means that even now science 





vestigation made by the 
Metropolitan and extended to 
cover a nine-year period. 

While there has been a tre- 
mendous forward movement along 
the lines of health conservation 
there are still many people who 


take a cynical view of such 
activities. 
The tangible results accom- 


plished, however, by the applica- 
tion of scientific methods, show 
the superficiality of such views. 

Protest against being alive is 
rarely found among those in 
abounding good health. And “new 
years for old” is certain to mean a 
new philosophy of life for old, in 
which a pessimistic outlook is not 
so certainly a mere reflection of 
physical insufficiency. 





Fact and 


By the 


Well can America offer up devout thanks. We live 
under the best form of government in the world, Our 
people enjoy the best living conditions of any nation 
in the world. No nation in the world has greater re- 

ligious freedom or more facilities 
ag for the higher education of the 
en young generation. No country 

has as many comfortably circum- 
stanced home-owners. No land approaches us in 
national wealth. No country in the world has a 
greater variety of fertile, productive soil. In no nation 
in the world are so many wage-earners and tillers of 
the soil enjoying steady employment at comfortable 
remuneration. In no other country are there such 
countless opportunities for self-advancement. Ameri- 
can taxpayers do not have to carry the burden of a 
huge army. Unlike many countries, the United 
States does not have conscription. No other people 
have the facilities and the means to enjoy so much 
entertainment, amusement and recreation. We are 
blessed by the absence of caste. We live under a sta- 
bie, sensible, economical Administration. Our sys- 
tems of communication—railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, automobile, radio—are unmatched. Our rich- 
est men of affairs exercise a generosity not equalled 
anywhere. Slums are almost unknown. Few who are 
honest need ever go hungry. We are developing a 
realization—slowly, perhaps—that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper, that we have a responsibility towards 
others. Neither our borders nor our shores are threat- 
ened with war. We are abundantly blessed with peace 
and plenty and with the means for extending a helping 
hand to others less happily circumstanced. 

Yes; well may America offer up devout thanks. 

ae 


This much is certain: France nor Italy nor any 
other foreign government will be able to raise money 
here without the consent of Secretary Mellon. This, 
too, is certain: No foreign debtor will receive an- 


other loan here unless Secretary. 


pg vey Mellon is satisfied with the deb- 
FOREIGN tor’s effort to square accounts. 
DEBTORS 


Ever since the war, American 
underwriters have submitted proposed foreign loans 
to Washington for approval, and although there is 
no law demanding this, no reputable banking house 
would dream of kicking over the traces. French 
statesmen, by their political cowardice in shrinking 
from telling the French people the naked truth, have 
made it well-nigh impossible to obtain sanction for 
any debt settlement terms acceptable to the United 
States. An awakening is in store for the French 
people. The French Government cannot afford to 
postpone settlement indefinitely for the reason that 
France will urgently need to float large loans here. 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Comment 


Editor 


Do you keep your friendships alive? Do you drop 
around to see them or have a chat with them over the 
telephone or write them a cordial note once in a while? 
One New York bank president, bred in the country, 
has the names of all his friends 


PHILOSOPHY : x 

FROM A in a little book and he makes a 
BRIDGE oint of having some con- 
—— point aving form of 


tact with every one of them at 
least once every six months, although it be only to 
drop a “Hello!” letter. This thoughtful practice has 
won him troops of friends. Jacob Kindleberger. 
who has built up the nationally-famous Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment works, periodically sends let- 
ters to all his friends and customers. Many friends 
of friends have asked Mr. Kindleberger to add their 
names to his list because his letters are so out of the 
ordinary, so entertaining, so interesting. Here, for 
example, is the latest one: 


Billie Hart is a Texas weather prophet, and what’s 
more, his prophecies nearly always come true. Wall 
Street men wire him, farmers write him, and trip-takers 
consult him with reference to advance weather as it con- 
cerns their particular interests. 


Billie is the International bridge tender at Eagle Pass, 
Texas. That is his regular bread and butter job, but the 
fun he gets out of life is along the predicting line. He 
predicted the Galveston storm, and as he hits it right 
about nine times out of ten, the folks down his way have 
a heap of confidence in him. 


When asked how he accounted for his success and the 
trust reposed in him, he said, “Well, 1 think the secret 
of the whole thing is faith. As soon as I got to be sure of 
myself, other folks began to believe in me.” 


The average preacher could stretch out an hour’s dis- 
course on Billie’s text, but I simply want to repeat his 
formula and allow you to fill in the gaps: 


“As soon as I got to be sure of myself, other folks 
began to believe in me.” 


[s there in this idea of keeping up pleasant contacts 
or in Uncle Jake’s epistle, a suggestion for you? 
* * & 
W ork—and learn to wait. 
* * * 
When things go wrong usually it ts because we have 
done wrong. 
* * * 
Drive yourself—or be driven. 
* * * 
The fellow who puts on “side” runs the risk of being 
by and by put aside. 
* x * 


Our minds, at least. can live in castles. 
* * x 


If you can’t enjoy spells of silence and solitude, you 
are not a success. 
‘$s & 
Every worker may not be an employee-stockholder, but 


every one of us invests in his job, either the best or not 
the best that is tn us. 
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I had a chat the other day with Oscar of the Wal- 
dorf. This Swiss immigrant and ex-waiter has for 
years been the most famous hotel man in the world. 
He started at the Waldorf when it was opened 
thirty-two years ago as_ head 


WHY ‘ : 

OSCAR waiter, rose to be George Boldt’s 

IS AT ivht-hanc 

aan ee right-hand man, and for years 
has been running the whole estab- 

lishment. Oscar doesn’t look a day older than he did 


twenty years ago. I remarked on this and asked him 
how he did it. “Do you take life easy?’ I asked, al- 
though knowing full well that he doesn’t. 

Said Oscar: “When I arrive in the morning I hang 
up my hat and coat and I never touch them until 
fourteen to eighteen hours later. I never work less 
than fourteen hours and very often eighteen. I was 
never away from the hotel for more than three days 
in all my years’ service until I made a business-and- 
pleasure trip to Europe last year—I’m going again 
next year in the interest of the international hotel 
business.” 

Think of it. Fourteen to eighteen hours work every 
day. Yet Oscar thrives on it. More: difficult though 
the task of running a large hotel is, Oscar probably 
gets as much out of life as anybody. He has won 
thousands of cordial friends, from kings and presi- 
dents to raw immigrants. All through his life he has 
experienced the joy that springs from being innately 
courteous and desirous of serving others. 

Isn’t there inspiration for the rest of us in the 
knowledge that a poor, foreign-speaking waiter could 
come to this country and by diligence in business, 
kindliness to all and a genuine spirit of helpfulness 
earn fame, fortune, health, happiness and legions of 
grateful friends. 

* * * 

Too many high salaries have been paid executives 
in the production end and not enough high salaries 
paid those in charge of the distributing end of modern 


enterprises. That was the gist of a recent editorial 

which attracted wide attention. 
en These extracts from a letter re- 
SOUNDS _ ceived from one Western sales 
WARNING 


manager should interest employ- 
ers and senior executives, as well as those connected 
with selling: 

I am in charge of a sales force, and the financial com- 
pensation is in line with the figures you quote. While your 
articles are of interest to those doing sales work, they 
also give the manufacturers a warning which should in- 
terest them. ; 

It would seem that sales work calls for as much ability 
and effort as is required to be successful in any other 
department. No matter how well the goods are manufac- 
tured, they must be sold before any money is made. As 
the years pass the difficulties of selecting eflicient salesmen 
become greater. Each year we see capable men deserting 
that profession to enter more profitable fields. 

In the writer’s opinion, salesmen are not as well paid 
as they should be. Most of the manufacturers employ 
a man for a couple of hundred dollars per month. Rail- 
road trainmen, coal miners and table waiters are better 
paid. Cheap men are expensive, as railroad companies and 
hotels do not give them any better rates than they do a 
producer. 

A few years ago a popular soap house enjoyed a pros- 
perous business in- soaps and cooking compounds that were 
spoken of most favorably, but to-day they are mentioned as 
antiques. They passed a lot of sleepless nights trying 


to figure ways to save money on the sales force, and were 
so successful that now their business is so small they 
do not need a sales force. 
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A banker who all his life has breathed the atmos- 
phere of Wall Street flung these words at me when 
I suggested the importance of public opinion: “The 
public don’t know anything about money or anything 
about banking, they are not ca- 


Is : 
THIS pable of learning anything about 
BANKER 
RIGHT? it and they never will learn any 


thing about it. It is utterly use- 
less to try to explain anything to them.” I ventured 
to differ absolutely with him and I added, “If I had as 
low an estimate of the American people as you have, 
I would tremble for the future of the nation.” Our 
wordy battle, conducted in front of other bankers. 
was wholly one-sided. [ found myself in a minority 
of one. The most pertinent remark made by one lis- 
tener, not a banker, was this: “Isn’t it the duty of 
bankers to run their banks and our banking system 
efficiently and isn’t it the duty of fellows like yourself 
to convince the public that our bankers are running 
our banks and banking system efficiently?” . 

True—partly. The trouble is that too many of the 
bankers and financiers holding the most influential 
positions do not realize that financial statesmanship 
calls for something more than cold-blooded efficiency. 
Unless a towering financier or the head of a very large 
industrial enterprise can earn the faith, the esteem. 
the goodwill of the public, he cannot be counted 100 
per cent. successful. An essential, an invaluable part 
of the duty of a powerful financial or business leader 
is to take the most careful and prayerful pains to carry 
the public with him, and to avoid arousing the hos- 
tility of the public. After all, the biggest of our 
bankers and the biggest of our business leaders, with 
all their money and influence and power, are as a drop 
in the bucket contrasted with the power of the rank 
and file of the people as a whole. In the end, it is the 
very people who, according to the banker quoted, are 
totally incapable of being taught to understand any- 
thing about money or banking, who send to Congress 
the men who lay down the laws under which banking 
and every other kind of business shall be conducted. 
They are the masters of every one of us. 

My complaint is that too many of the men occupy- 
ing the highest seats of financial power do not do half 
enough to educate and to earn the goodwill of the 
common folks. The banker who regards the great ma- 
jority of American citizens as sheer boobs is not only, 
in my opinion, wrong, but is a menace, for if his think- 
ing is so totally awry, how can his actions fail to be 
similarly awry? 

Education is not more needed at the country cross- 
roads than it is at the crossroads in the Wall 
Street District. 


Get on or get out. 
* * * 
The amount of fruit a tree will bear depends on its 
roots. 
* * * 


Be yourself. Then forget self. 
* * * 
Most of us can have a servant working for us: our 
savings. 
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OW many vice- 
presidents do you 
think there are in 


the whole Ford motor en- 
terprise? Just two. 

How many vice-presi- 
dents has the largest indus- 





Ax to Fall on 
High-Priced Executives 


employees. The cost of 
running the department is 
below half the previous 
cost.” 

Charles M. Schwab and 
Eugene G. Grace, heads of 
the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 

















trial organization in the 
world, the United States 
Steel Corporation? Two. 

How many vice-presidents are considered neces- 
sary to the running of Woolworth’s? Four. 

The mammoth Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey needs four vice-presidents. 

All these enterprises have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful and are still enviably prosperous. 

Capitalists, brainy bankers and others financially 
interested in business enterprises have lately turned 
their attention to the possibility of cutting down the 
number of vice-presidents and other high-priced 
executives. The bursting of the war boom compelled 
bankers to take a hand in the running of many com- 





poration, not long since 
took similar action. It was 
announced that, in the interest of economy, three high- 
priced executives were to retire and that “the respec- 
tive offices would be abolished and the duties dis- 
tributed to other officers of the corporation.” 

One very large financial organization in New York 
has for some time been rigidly reducing its roster of 
vice-presidents. I don’t think it has half as many as 
it formerly had. 

On the other hand, another large bank has had its 
list of executives enormously increasea, by reason of 
the absorption by it of other banks, yet the president 
has resolutely declined to dismiss a single executive. 
He takes pride in the fact that this old-established 
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An excellent example of 
how the ax has begun to swing is afforded by Willys- 
- Overland. Says John N. Willys, whose unique come- 
back was recently described in Forses: 

“We at one time had six vice-presidents, a secretary, 
a treasurer; now we have a vice-president and sec- 
retary combined, a _ vice-president and _ treasurer 
combined. 

“We had a very large sales department, with equal- 
ly large expenses. Besides a vice-president in charge 
of sales, there were a sales manager, two assistant 
sales managers, and five division sales managers, all 
these besides our export sales organization. It is 
easy to conjecture at the force of asssitants, secre- 
taries, stenographers, file clerks and office boys re- 
quired to serve this very sizeable group of executives. 

“To-day our sales department consists of the sales 
manager, one assistant sales manager, and 78 office 


panies. Other companies bank has never ousted an 
went into the hands of re- executive except for serious 
ceivers. What was dis- cause. 
covered? Vice-Presidents Most companies refrain 
In not a few instances from making any public 
the bankers and the re- HE following table shows the announcement when they 
ceivers found it possible to number of vice-presidents ™ apply the pruning knife 
. ; ; : large business companies: ] 
Magenes wih Nghe American Sugar Refining Co...... 3 among their executives. 
executives right and ieft. American T. & T. Company...... 4 They feel that it is best for 
In certain other cases Anaconda Copper Company...... 2 the company and best for 
the president awoke to the Armour & Company............ 12 the men whose resigna- 
circumstance that prosper- Bethlehem Steel Corporation..... 2 tions have been asked that 
ity had bred a superfluity — Products Company........ 3 nothing be published on the 
; ; astman Kodak Company....... 4 ; 
of vice - presidents and Ford Motor Company........... 2 subject. 
other executives. When the General Electric Co..........eee- 10 The president of one 
war boom brought abnor- International Shoe Company..... 7 concern, realizing that the 
mal expansion, necessitat- National Cash Register Company. 2 1920-1921 slump made a 
ing frantic efforts to speed a Oil Company of N. J.... 4 reduction in officers desir- 
P : andard Oil Company of N. Y.... 3 , ; 
up production, a veritable Swift & Company............... 5 able, not to say imperative, 
scramble set in for go-get- United States Steel Corporation... 2 quietly but frankly explain- 
ting heads of departments, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 7 ed the situation to those he 
executives, etc. When the F. W. Woolworth, Pree 4 wanted to let go, but as- 
boom was deflated, the list sured them that he person- 
of executives was not. ally would make it his 


business to find appropriate 
positions for them before letting them _ out. 
This he did. 

This weeding-out process, from what I gather, is 
being set in motion in different parts of the country. 
From a Pacific Coast capitalist influential in the direc- 
tion of several large enterprises, the writer recently 
received a long letter in course of which he said: 

“It is my opinion that in a short time necessity will 
compel private manufacturers, because of foreign com- 
petition and domestic demand, to make a severe revi- 
sion of salaries and conditions in all positions, also in 
hours of work. 

“In the corporations in which I am interested, as 
in practically all other private corporations, men call- 
ing themselves executives or heads of departments are 
greatly overpaid in comparison to others. Their con- 
tention that knowledge and ability to direct and orgat- 
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There’s No Stopping Him! 














28 


ize entitles executives to $10,000 to $50,000 per year, 
is all bosh. When we employ an executive to-day, he 
immediately hires an assistant, who does the work, 
and this assistant hires some one to help him. Over- 
head and costs can be reduced in the United States 
about one-third without interfering with the wages 
and hours of people receiving ordinary salaries. Cut 
down cost and overhead by reducing high-salaried 
idlers and middlemen.” 

“Too many cooks'spoil the broth.” Study of this 
whole subject has convinced employers that when a 
multiplicity of executives take up a subject there 
usually are endless conferences, differences of opinion, 
serious delays and dulling of the spirit of initiative. 
Executives who have not enough actual duties to 
keep them busy are prone, it is contended, to waste a 
great deal of time in talk—dignified by the term 
“conferences.” Divided responsibility means divided 
opinions and the result is less profit to divide. The 
trend is towards fewer executives of outstanding 
ability. The chief demand is for men who have dem- 
onstrated their worth as super-directors of distribu- 
tion and sales through advertising and other aggres- 
sive methods. 

In short, the slogan regarding executives has be- 
come: fewer and better. 


* * * 


It costs too much to get justice from the income 
tax authorities when dispute arises. Arrangements 
equitable to the taxpayer not imposing undue incon- 
venience to the tax collectors could and should be 


made. The 1924 income tax law 
COSTS TOO ‘ : a 
MUCH TO provides that if the Commis- 
GET TAX sioner of Internal Revenue deter- 
JUSTICE 


mines there is a deficiency in a 
tax paid or imposed under the Revenue Act of 1924 
or under prior acts, the taxpayer shall be notified and 
advised that an appeal from the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner can be made to the Board of Tax Appeals 
within sixty days, notice of the appeal to be given to 
the Commissioner. If the Board allows a part or 
whole of the claim the Commissioner may start pro- 
ceedings against the ruling at any time within one 
year, even though the regular period of limitations 
has expired. The Board of Tax Appeals is a quasi- 
judicial body expressly created to hear appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The Board, however, has a present membership of 
only fifteen out of a possible maximum of twenty- 
eight. Hearings of appeal are held in Washington 
and traveling divisions of the Board are ordered to 
hold hearings in Western territory. 


To-day there are some 5,000 cases pending before 
the Board and more are daily pouring in. The Board 
thus is swamped. Serious and unnecessary hardship 
is imposed upon Eastern taxpayers compelled to try 
their appeal hearings in Washington and taxpayers 
in Western cities not visited by the traveling divi- 
sions of the Board. Sometimes it is cheaper for the 
taxpayer to pay the additional sum claimed than to 
resist it, even if he knows injustice is being done 
him. To remedy this situation these sensible sugges- 
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tions are made by Samuel Newberger, C. P. A., of 
New York: 


1. The President should appoint the full complement 
of the Board. 

2. The Board (which would then have a membership 
of 28) should then be divided up into nine divisions of 
three members each. In addition to a permanent divi- 
sion at Washington, D. C., permanent divisions should 
be established in New York City, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis. 

In addition four traveling divisions of the Board of 
Tax appeals should be available for other portions of 
the country. 


Is this asking too much? Manifestly, itisn’t. Will 
Secretary Mellon, with his innate sense of justice and 
his masterly grasp of things, please act? 

* * * 

Bellyachers seldom are builders. 

* * * 

In this age of machinery can anything be done to 
encourage super-craftsmanship? Philadelphia has 
found a way. Other cities should follow her example 
and carry the idea into various lines of industry. 
Briefly, at a dinner of the Phil- 


HOW TO ; pape 
BRING OUT adelphia Building Congress Cer- 
—- tificates of Craftsmanship were 


awarded in the presence of all 
elements in the building industry, including many of 
the recipients. After considering nominations re- 
ceived through the co-operation of architects and 
others qualified to pass upon the work performed dur- 
ing 1924, twelve workers “engaged in the Crafts, who 
have shown especial skill in developing the artistry 
or handicraft possibilities in their particular field of 
work, such as designing, laying off, modeling, carving, 
wroughtwork, and have given visible evidences of in- 
dividuality” each received a Certificate as a Guilds- 
man. Eight others “designated by various names, 
such as mechanics, artisans, skilled workers, etc., who 
in any building craft have shown skill, ability, eff- 
ciency, willingness and the desire to improve their 
own knowledge and technique as well as that of fel- 
low workers, helpers or apprentices” each received 
a Certificate as a Craftsman. To seven others “who 
have satisfactorily either erected buildings or other 
structures or parts thereof, or installed equipment 
therein, and have encouraged pride of crafts on the 
part of co-workers and have given individual recog- 
nition of it when deserved, Certificates as Co-operat- 
ing Master Craftsman were awarded.” 

Is it sensible to make national heroes of young 
men who develop unusual skill on the baseball dia- 
mond, on the football field, on the tennis court, on the 
golf course, on the running track, on the billiard and 
pool table, in the boxing ring, and make no effort 
whatsoever to accord fitting recognition to men who 
develop unusual skill in useful fields of endeavor? In 
other words, is the young man who learns how to 
play brilliantly more entitled to acclaim than the 
young man or older man who has learned to work 
brilliantly ? 

Is it not time to give at least half as much recog- 
nition to workers of superb skill as we give to players 
of superb skill? 


4 


x * * 
No human being is a failure who is habitually kind. 
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More emphatically than ever, America 
confers the Crown of Supremacy on the 


New 90-P«re Cadillac 


If the ovation accorded this new 
90-degree Cadillac could be made 
vocal and articulate—a roar of ap- 
plause would resound from one end 
of the nation to the other. 


This extraordinary endorsement is 
being expressed in a demand that 
blankets the map of America. It 
is a demand that sprang up spon- 
taneously the moment the new car 
appeared—and has swelled steadily 
in volume ever since. 


On the one hand, the most impres- 
sive exhibition of confidence and 
approval the American people have 


ever accorded even the Cadillac— 
on the other, the still small voice of 
other-carsalesmanship endeavoring 
to explain it away. 


Twenty-two times the same thing 
has happened—the penalty of lead- 
ership repeats itself each year—and 
for the twenty-second time, with 
more emphasis than ever, the public 
confers the crown of greatness and 
supremacy upon Cadillac. 

If you would share the feeling of 
delight which is crossing and re- 
crossing the country—just ride in 
this new Cadillac. 


Prices range from $2995 for the Brougham to $4485 for 
the Custom Imperial, F. O. B. Detroit. Tax to be added. 


General Motors’ own time payment plan (GMAC) furnishes purchasers with the most 


economical way of buying a Cadillac on time. 


General Motors Export Company, New York 
Cadillac Motor Car Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


New 

















DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Twelve Tips on Success 
sand Happiness 






: Tip No. 12—Never Forget That You Are an 
Invisible Spirit, Not a Body of Flesh and Blood 


, | NHIS Tip brings us to the 
top. I, at least, cannot go 
farther. Other teachers 

will come who will go higher; but 
this article, I must confess, is too 
high for me. I have had to stand 
on tip-toe to write it. And it will 
doubtless be too high for many 
readers. 

Success and Happiness come 
from within. Both do. They are 
mental and spiritual. 

To put all in a single sentence, 
I would say that you develop your- 
self as a mental and spiritual force, 
and Success and Happiness are the 
by-products of this force. 

You must get rid of the 


By Herbert N. Casson 


is flat and motionless. We cannot 
believe what we see, in this fairy- 
land of a Universe. We can only 
learn the truth by Thinking, not 
seeing. 

All business is mental, whth is 
only another word for spiritual. 
Salesmanship is mental. Invention 
is mental. Staff Training is mental. 

Everything in any factory was 
an idea first. Every lathe is an 
idea worked out in steel. A mill 
is a building packed full of 
Thoughts. Is not machinery 
thought-arms-and-hands? Is not 
the telephone a thought-voice? Is 
not the telescope a thought-eye? 


The marvels of the rays of ra- 
dium, or the vibrations of wire- 
less telephony, are not nearly so 
wonderful as the outflow of good- 
will, in thoughts and feelings, 
towards a man or a company. 

We are all spirits with bodies 
on. Life is a masked ball, at which 
we join in the dance without see- 
ing each other’s faces. And the 
main thing is the person, not the 
mask. 

We are all tiny parts of one 
great Mind—invisible and eternal. 
We are parts of the Creator—that 
is the practical Pantheism which 
has come to be the religion of all 

intelligent men. 








delusion that you are a 
Thing living in a world of 
Things, piling up a fortune 
of Things and _ enjoying 
yourself by the use of 
Things. 

This is simply not true. 
It is a childish notion that 
few of us ever entirely over- 
come. 

A child thinks that the 
earth is flat and motionless. 
It thinks that over its head 
is Up. But the child learns 
later that the world is round 
and whirling through a 
Universe in which there is 








A 


creative process. 
first of his own inner life. 
must build his own soul, with 
the knowledge that the more 
perfectly he can represent the 
Spirit of the Universe, the vaster 
will be the scope of his Success 
and the higher will be the quality 
of his Happiness. 


MAN’S first duty is to be a 
worthy, willing part of the 
He must think 
He 


The world was not made 
in six days. It is not made 
yet. It is only in process. 
In this astounding Universe 
it appears that nothing is 
ever finished. Everything 
goes on and on; and we— 
you and I—are having a 
share in the process of Crea- 
tion. 

A man’s first duty, then, 
is to be a worthy, willing 
part of the creative process. 
He must think first of his 
own inner life. He must 
build his own soul, with the 
knowledge that the more 











no down and no up. He 





learns that “up” is a mere 
earth-word, which means outward 
from the centre of the earth. 

All the child’s notions of the 
earth are wrong. The farther we 
go in science the more we find this 
to be true. 

In the pre-scientific days, we 
talked of matter and spirit; but 
now we find that matter is force 
—that every tiny unit of matter 
is dynamic. 

We are Spirits in a Spiritual 
Universe. That is the great new 
truth that Science, not Religion, 
has discovered; and which is now 
barely beginning to be understood 
by us who deal with matters of 
trade and commerce. 

It is a delusion that a customer 
is a visible material person, just 
as it is a delusion that the world 





Is not the railway thought-legs? 

There is nothing so practical, so 
scientific, as this spiritual concep- 
tion of things. It enables us to 
deal with realities and not with 
outward signs and symbols. 

Once you have this correct view, 
you can see why bureaucracy is 
always and everywhere a failure. 
It puts system first. It puts system 
ahead of efficiency—ahead of liv- 
ing persons—ahead of profits— 
ahead of Success and Happiness. 

Bureaucracy turns living people 
into Robots—into mechanical toys 
for politicians to play with. 

Goodwill! Is it not above credit 


—above capital—above output— 
above net profits? And is not 
goodwill wholly an _ intangible 


spiritual force? ¢ 


perfectly he can represent 
the Spirit of the Universe, 
the vaster will be the scope of his 
Success and the higher will be the 
quality of his Happiness. 

As you can see, this view of 
life makes you unconquerable. 

You are no longer trying to live 
with a little feeble force of your 
own. You are wire that is all 
athrob with the voltage of a crea- 
tive energy that is making all 
things new. 

You are no longer a Thing in a 
world of Things. You are a 
Creator. 

You are a spark of the central 
Fire. Nothing can harm you but 
yourself. You can’t be beaten un- 
less you surrender. You can have 
all the Success and Happiness— 
every last bit of it, that you de- 
serve. 
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* estan they had 
a drouth in North 
Carolina. Water power 
for generating current was 
reduced. 

North Carolina bor- 
rowed power from South 
Carolina. Actually, South 
Carolina had no surplus; 
the power it loaned was 
generated in Georgia, 
Alabama, and other 
southern states. In effect, 
the electricity of Alabama kept 
the wheels of North Carolina 
industries turning until the 
heavens were more generous 
with rain. 

All of which illustrates 
some of the advantages to you, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 






Westinghouse harnessed Niagara, and paved 
the way for the efficient utilization of water 
power in the generation of electric current. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Westingh 
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as a power user, in the inter- 
connection of power systems 
now being completed by elec- 
tric service company manage- 
ments. 

Not every state is abun- 
dantly supplied with waterfalls 


Localized Service — Men, Parts, Shops 


Representatives Everywhere 


ouse 







and coal mines. Not ever, 
state has at all times an 
supply of 
current within its own 


So that he who 


may borrow 


inexhaustible 






















borders. 

hath not 
readily from him who 
hath, giant trunkways of 
power are being built 
throughout the nation. 
They are a monument to 
the vision and the enter- 
prise of electric service 
company managements. They 
are a source of economy in 
the generation of current, 
and in the more complete 
utilization of coal, waterfalls, 
and other priceless natural 


resources. 


© 1925, W. E. & M. Co. 












Will you take 
the priceless gift of -LIFE ? 


RONZED, ERECT old men. 
fj cream-and-rose complexions. Round and brown children. 
Handsome full-figured youngsters. These are evidences of 
the extraordinary vitality and superb health that come 
from living under the tropical skies of Coral Gables. And 
when you see these people you will believe, as we do, that 





Women delighting in new 
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the only American tropics will add years to your life, and will add new pleasures 


Corat Gases, Miami’s most beau- 
tiful suburban city, is planned to 
give space and air, sun and breeze 
to every inhabitant. The magnifi- 
cently wide avenues and plazas open 
the city to the cool, spicy trade- 
winds. The tropical planting and the 
forests temper, but never obstruct, 
the life-giving sun. The white sand 
beaches offer miles of sea-bathing 
that is as safe and pleasant as any- 
where in the world. All that you 
seek in recreation is at your door. 
~The peace and quiet, the freedom 
from noise and crowds, take away 
the lines from strained faces. Troubles 
have a way of disappearing at Coral 
Gables. Life becomes active, colorful 


and healthful. 


Property Values are Rising; 
Investments are Paying 
Remarkable Dividends 


Under the wonderful city plan and the 
careful restrictions, property values tend 
to increase steadily and surely. Home- 
builders are even now watching their 
property rise in value month by month. 
Every buyer of property in Coral Gables 
literally cannot help sharing in the profits 
that attend every step in the develop- 


and delights to each year. 


ment of the city plan, and in the pros- 
perity that is so rapidly transforming 
Miami and its environs. 


The Coupon Will Bring You 
Rex Beach’s Dramatic 
Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. It not 
only tells the complete story of this city, 
but also contains the photographs, facts 
and figures that prove its success. We 
will also tell you about the special trains 
and steamships that we run to Coral 
Gables at frequent intervals. If you 
should take one of these trips, and buy 
property in Coral Gables, the cost of 
your transportation will be refunded 
upon your return. But first of all—sign 
and mail the coupon—now! 


Remarkable Opportunity for 
Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in 
Miami’s population of 440 per cent in 
ten years. Since then it has increased 
even more rapidly. Bank clearances to- 
day are ten times those of a year ago. 
Every activity feels the stimulus of this 
tremendous growth, and especially is it 
manifested in the increase of property 
values in the city and suburbs. In Coral 
Gables the value of 














Cora GABLES CORPORATION 


Administration Bldg., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle of 
I understand that this places me under no 


Coral Gables. 
obligation. 
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home and business sites 
has increased amaz- 
ingly every year for the 
past three years. 

Yet building plots in 
Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a small 








Name 


Street 


initial investment. 





City State 








These plots &re offered 
in a wide range of 
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prices, which include 


all improvements such as streets, strees 
lighting, electricity and water. Twenty- 
five per cent is required in cash, the 
balance will be distributed in payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts About Coral Gables 
Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, with 
a commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 
10,000 acres of high, well-drained land. 
It is four years old. It has 100 miles of 
wide paved streets and boulevards. It 
has seven hotels completed or under con- 
struction. It has 45 miles of white-way 
lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now com- 
pleted, two more are building. Two 
country clubs are now in actual use. 
More than one thousand homes have al- 
ready been erected, another thousand now 
under construction. Thirty million dollars 
have already been expended in develop- 
ment work. Additional plans call for at 
least twice that amount. Seventy-five 
million dollars worth of property has 
already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, 
country club and bathing casino in 
Coral Gables to be known as the Miami- 
Biltmore Group. The Miami-Biltmore 
Hotel will be ready about January 1, 1926. 
Coral Gables will also contain the follow- 
ing buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Military Academy and Stadium, a Thea- 
tre, the College for Young Women of the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, a Conservatory 
of Music, and other remarkable projects- 
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Why 120 Plants Keep Chemists Busy on Remarkable Product of Cotton 
“Duco’—The Beginning 
of a-New Finish 


HE new durable cellulose or 
pyroxylin lacquer finishes 
couldn’t have happened 
anywhere but in business—speci- 
Acally, in the magician’s house of 
industrial chemistry. In fiction it 
wouldn’t do at all. If a writer 
dared—in fiction—to ascribe the 
pZreat growth in this country of a 
commercial product to the low vis- 
ibility caused*by the smoke of the 
American big guns at Santiago he 
would be laughed at. If he used 
the bald historical facts relating 
pyroxylin to vodka he would be ac- 
cused of drinking the vodka. 

But in the house of the magician 
who is transforming the world the 
pyroxylin compound known to 
every owner of a motor car under 
a wide variety of trade names has 
only started to reveal its wonders 
as a surface covering—protective 
and beautifying. While Big Busi- 
ness, employer of the magician, is 
busy telling the world about this 
new finish and trying to keep pace 
with the demand already created, 
the chemists of no less than 120 
great paint, varnish, and general 
chemical corporations are just as 
busy on new developments of the 
covering. 

The story these men tell of the 
possibilities of cellulose lacquer is 
one to stir the pulses of anybody 
interested in industrial progress, 
or in any phase of economics, for 
that matter. But when I went to 


the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
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“Duco,” 


the new lacquer, is used for many purposes. 
and are now using it extensively. The photo shows the “Duco” being applied to a baggage car and, on the right, the finished car 


By William A. McGarry 


Corporation in Wilmington to get 
that story (since the du Pont’s 
with “Duco” were the first to put 
the new lacquer on the market.) 
I ran across the even more amaz- 
ing account of how this new and 
wonderful paint was developed. 
And I found it linked with enough 
world history and romance, enough 
battle and sudden death, to fill a 
library. 


Development of “Duco” 


The genesis of the new finish 
was really in the laboratories of 
the chemists who were seeking a 
new explosive to take the place 
of the old black powder which had 
been in use for a thousand years. 
While the du Pont laboratories in 
this country were engaged in ex- 
perimenting along the line of the 
new powders, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War came and at the Battle of 
Santiago the American big guns 
made so much smoke that marks- 
manship was seriously interfered 
with. That was the last war fought 
with the old style powder as the 
principal kind of propellant. The 
du Pont laboratories bent every ef- 
fort towards the development of 
the new explosive. European 
laboratories were doing the same. 
Nitrocellulose powders were per- 
fected and are now the standard 
propellants of the world. 

The extraordinary thing about 
this development started as a mili- 
tary experiment was the fact that 
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Railroads are finding its w 


chemists soon discovered that ni- 
trocellulose in a _non-explosive 
form could be made available for 
peaceful commercial pursuits. Cot- 
ton treated with a certain amount 
of nitric and sulphuric acid becomes 
guncotton; treated with less 
amounts it becomes the soluble 
cotton of commerce which has 
been such an extraordinary boon 
to mankind and which is the basis 
of certain artificial silks, artificial 
leather, and other highly necessary 
products. 

The product was also distinctly 
related to Russian vodka for many 
years. In order to use cellulose for 
commercial purposes it was nec- 
essary to dissolve it.. The only 
solvent then known was amyl- 
acetate, familiarly called banana 
oil. And the great source of amyl- 
acetate was fusel oil, which was 
obtainable in large quantities only 
from the Russian vodka plants 
and the Holland gin makers. 

Before going into more of that, 
however, it might be better to ex- 
plain in non-technical terms just 
what is in “Duco,” now so widely 
used for motor car finishes, and the 
other trade marked lacquer fin- 
ishes put out by other manufac- 
turers. They are described by the 
chemist as cellulose finishes. Cel- 
lulose, to begin at the beginning, 
is cotton fibre, taken from the same 
cotton. plant that furnishes the 
world with the bulk of its lighter 
fabrics. But instead of using the 








earing qualities superior to ordinary paint 
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This pretty little house stands at /%** - 
2020 \ hamberlain Avenue, Madi- 
n son, Wisconsin, where in 1924 it 
y was presented as the year’s model 
‘or electric home, 


; The Wonder Home 


sly Do you wantice? Electricity will make 
in- | it. Arc you hungry? Cook your eggs on 
he the breakfast table. Do you want heat, 
light, or power? They come in every 
room at the touch of your finger. 





It is interesting to know 
that this demonstration of 


what electricity can doin the Wonderful as these things have been, 
modern home was made by . P 
the General Electric Com- and are, progress in electric develop- 
pany—the same company . i " 
that has made such im- ment is continuous. Scientists never 
mense contributions to the 

f electricity by th ; ‘ 1 : 1 
seliaaiie, tar thatheaiin, lose interest in improving their homes 


and by every other branch 
of modern industry. —and yours. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


95-881 
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long outer fibres, the makers of 
cellulose take the waste products, 
the linters or very short strands 
of raw cotton which stick to the 
seed and are too short to be spun. 
Linters are recovered by makers 
of cotton seed oil after the seed 
has been crushed. 

When this product reaches the 
maker of pyroxylin it looks exact- 
ly like oily waste. It is put through 
a machine known as the “Devil 
Duster” which rips the mass apart 
and shakes out the dust. After 
certain other operations, it goes 
into a solution of caustic soda and 
soda ash, which turns all the re- 
maining oil and grease into soap 
so that it may be removed. Then 
the cotton is washed in hot water, 
bleached, dried and put through a 
complicated nitrating process. The 
stuff looks like very fine, fluffy 
raw cotton when it is ready for 
mixture with the other ingredients 
of “Duco.” This is the soluble 
cotton of commerce. 

It is only after all this prelimin- 
ary work—and this is only a rough 
outline of the process—that the 
cotton is ready to be dissolved. The 
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physically possible to make the 
application. 

“I do not see what is going to 
halt the progress in the use of 
pyroxylin lacquers,” said Mr. Hitt, 
when I asked him if the 40 per 
cent. estimate wasn’t a trifle high. 
“If they had no other advantage 
over the older surface coverings 
than that of instant drying, the 
element of time and convenience 
would impel their- eventual gen- 
eral adoption. Out on the Pacific 
Coast a firm is applying lacquers 
to metal bank fixtures to prevent 
rust, and the applications in some 
instances are being made over- 
night. 
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surface. 


vodka derivative is no longer es- 
sential. Chemists have developed 
several others, among them butyl 
alcohol. When the cotton is im- 
mersed in this it is literally melted 
and made fluid. The mixture is 
then ready for the introduction of 
commercial shellac and 
gums, which are piped into the 
mixing rooms. Coloring matter 
also is added, and the “Duco” is 
sealed in containers and is ready 
for spraying on motor car bodies 
and about ten thousand other 
products for which it has already 
proved adaptable. 

A few months ago it was estim- 
ated that pyroxylin lacquers could 
be used on 40 per cent. of all 
surfaces requiring a protective 
covering. But by the time I had 
caught up with M. V. Hitt, techni- 
cal director of the paint, lacquer 
and chemical department of the 
du Pont interests, that estimate 
was out of date. The best brains 
of the paint and varnish industry 
are convinced that the quick dry- 
ing, harder, and more enduring 
lacquers of melted cotton will be 
used on most surfaces where it. is 


Automobile buyers are demanding cars finished with “Duco.” 
paint is impervious to hot and cold water, escaping steam, oil, grease, gasoline, 
and most chemicals, and resists scratching and frequently fails to show a 
crack from a blow that will dent the wood or metal it has been used to 
The above photos show how the various parts of a car are treated. 


other — 










The new 


“The other advantages, however, 
are even more striking. They have 
been fully set forth in national ad- 
vertisements. The only trouble 
now is that people seem to be ex- 
pecting the impossible of pyroxylin 
lacquers. 

“Impossible tests are being 
made. Because ‘Duco’ is imper- 
vious to hot and cold water, escap- 
ing steam, oil, grease, gasoline, and 
most chemicals, and because it re- 
sists scratching and frequently 
fails to show a crack from a blow 
that will dent the wood or metai 
it has been used to surface, some 
men think it will resist anything.” 

I had been told that the durabil- 
ity of the pyroxylin lacquers was 
due to a complete cessation of 
chemical activity, once the finish 
had hardened. It is common 
knowledge that paint and varnish 
are subject to processes of deterio- 
ration as soon as they come into 
contact with the air. The differ- 
ence as explained by Mr. Hitt in 
non-technical terms is simply one 
of oxygen. 

“Pyroxylin contains in itself all 
the oxygen it can absorb,” he said. 
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. Low~cost Transportation 
: Star 


4 § teen valuations put on the automobile business of this 
country by investors is only another illustration of the 
extent to which America has been motorized, and what 
may be anticipated in other countries. | 





It should be clear that such a development has been 
possible only because of the economic importance of the 
automobile as a conserver of time and money. It would 
not have been possible if the major use of automobiles had 
been for pleasure. | 


Yet a financial editor recently expressed the opinion that 
the automobile business grew to gigantic stature because 
from the cradle up mankind likes to move on wheels. 





To gauge the worth of such an opinion apply it to railroad 
transportation. Are the railroads kept alive and did they 
develop this country because of the innate urge of Amer- 
icans to move on wheels? 


Automotive transportation is fast becoming a greater 
factor in our economic progress than railroad development. 


'y 
e 
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The success or failure of any automobile business will in 
the future depend on the economic efficiency of its product 
in service. ; | 


' WM 


PRICES, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


7 TR ae Se CUR Ct 


STAR STAR DURANT 
COM. CHASSIS; ms COUPE, 8675 CHASSIS, $710 
, COACH, 5 TOURING, $810 
TOURING, $525 SEDAN ons COUPE, $1090 
COUPSTER, $595 , SEDAN, $1150 


DURANT MOTORS - INC: 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
‘PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“Virtually everything deteriorates 
by oxidation, which is. simply an- 
other way of saying that it ab- 
sorbs oxygen from the air. The 
essential element in’ most paints 
and varnishes—linseed oil—con- 
tains in itself the cause of decay, 
having the faculty of absorbing 
oxygen. You will notice that paint 
and varnish after long exposure to 
the weather become hard and dry, 
and when this process is carried 
far enough, cracks appear. With 
the lacquer the hardening and dry- 
ing takes place instantly, on ex- 
posure to the air, and since the 
matcrial has taken in all its oxygen 
it becomes inert.” 

Pyroxylin was first used as a 
lacquer nearly forty years ago, be- 
ing confined then to small articles 
which could be dipped. The variety 
of uses developed since then is 
almost endless. It has been used 
to finish patent leather, and chem- 
ical manufacturers have used it in 
many other industries. A cellulose 
troduct was the basis of the long 
fought legal battles over the own- 
ership of certain photographic film 
patents. In all of these uses the 
fusel oil derivative was the essen- 
tial solvent. 


A Valuable By-Product 


Butyl alcohol as a commercial 
product is a contribution of the 
World War. Its usefulness as a 
solvent for cellulose was discov- 
ered when the war shut off Rus- 
sian fusel oil. At that time the 
British needed vast quantities of 
acetone, for use in cordite, which 
was their military powder. A by- 
product of fermentation acetone 
was butyl alcohol. Nobody knew 
what to do with it until it was 
learned that its derivatives would 
dissolve cellulose and keep it solu- 
ble under conditions suitable for 
commercial use. As a result, ace- 
tone is now the by-product. 

While cellulose lacquers were 
employed before “Duco” appeared, 
their use was limited by reason of 
the problem of solubility. Even 
when the first attempts were made 
to apply it to motor car bodies six 
years ago, this problem had not 
been satisfactorily solved. In some 
commercial applications it was 
necessary to apply many coats 
before a complete and durable 
covering could be obtained. Eva- 
porative solvents were used in the 
proportion of nineteen parts to one 
of solids. That made the process 
entirely too expensive until about 
four years ago, when the du Pont 
chemists perfected a method of 
producing the new finish satisfac- 
torily in a few applications. 

“Pyroxylin lacquers are put on 
in two or three coats,” Mr. Hitt 
explained, “but when the job is 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Rome was not built in 
a day.” 


Thomas N. McCarter 


President, Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. 














finished the covering is equivalent, 
chemically and physically, to a 
single film. In other words, it is 
impossible to discover where one 
coating ends and the other begins. 
The reason for this is that each 
new coat melts and merges with 
the coating previously applied.” 

Lacquer enamels of this charac- 
ter cost more than paints and 
varnishes, on the gallon basis. 
The relative cost, however, when 
the life of the finish and its greater 
protective value is taken into ac- 
count, probably is much less. 

At present the problem of all 
manufacturers producing pyroxy- 
lin finishes is to meet the demand. 
It is recognized, of course, that 
this situation will not last for- 
ever. And since lacquer offers cer- 
tain elements of convenience to 
the householder which are certain 
to commend it to him, all the big 
producers are keeping their re- 
search staffs busy trying to find a 
way to apply lacquer with a paint 
brush. 


Ideal Furniture Finish 


Once this is accomplished, the 
commuter expecting to give a din- 
ner dance in his home may fix up 
the floor of his living room with 
a new finish by getting home a 
little early in the evening. He may 
do over the dining room furniture 
after one meal and have it all 
ready for use by the time another 
rolls around. In that connection, 
“Duco” is already in wide use as 
a furniture finish. The product in- 
tended for furniture is made in 
both clear and colored finish. Stain- 
ing is done first by the familiar 
methods. The lacquer also is be- 
ing used as a final hard protec- 
tive coat over highly polished 
furniture finishes, such as are put 
on pianos and other musical instru- 
ments. A blow on a built up finish 


of this type generally leaves a 
white mark, powdering the var- 
nish and enamel. The elasticity of 
pyroxylin prevents such markings. 

It will be obvious from the fore- 
going that pyroxylin and the 
lacquers now being made of it can 
hardly be credited to any one man, 
or even to a single group. Its de- 
velopment has resulted in a com- 
mercial revolution in which many 
chemists of many countries have 
taken part. It was logical however 
that the du Ponts with their long 
familiarity with nitrocellulose, 
their research and technical staffs, 
and their constant experiments 
along cellulose lines should have 
developed the finish to a _ point 
where it has attained wide popu- 
larity. It is another example of 
the constantly growing use to 
which cellulose is being put. 

Artificial silk, or rayon, as it is 
now Called, is a cellulose product 
and forms a new textile for the 
world. Its use is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Millions of yards of 
leather substitute, another pyro- 
xylin product, are being manufac- 
tured to-day and used for nearly 
every purpose for which leather is 
used. Still another great product 
is pyroxylin plastic now used in 
an endless array of industries and 
for toiletware. 

The cellulose lacquer is the 
latest of these remarkable products 
of cotton and during the last two 
years its use, also, has increased 
by leaps and bounds. It seems 
impossible at the present time to 
estimate the limit to which it will 
go. But it has definitely arrived 
and has revolutionized the finish 
business, not only for automobiles 
but for furniture and metals. 





The work of eloquence is to 
change the opinions of a lifetime 
in twenty minutes.—Emerson. 
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India Tires are delivering more than 
their share of mileage. 


No tire in recent years has had a 
greater appeal to commercial users. 
Wherever it’s a matter of business, “The 
Swing to India” has been very noticeable. 


“Mileage” is more than a twice-told 
tale—but it’s still the most important 
asset that a tire can have. 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Be INDIA 
rid TIRES 


RA MILES COST -NO MORE 
\ | | 


The Dire With the 
Gum Weld Cushion 
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Wall Street’s Boom—lIs It 
Going On or Ending? 
(Continued from page 10) 


assured that our financial and 
economic position will not only be 
maintained but strengthened in the 
future, and it is perhaps this un- 
conscious realization of our posi- 
tion which is at the bottom of the 
feeling of confidence inspiring our 
people, and of what we call‘‘pros- 
perity.” 

Apart from these underlying 
factors there are at the present 
time other contributing causes of 
a more transient character—the 
promise of good crops and of a 
more reasonable system of taxation 
which will not hamper, but en- 
courage, enterprise and individual 
effort. In addition to all this, we 
have in Washington, in President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, 
an Administration which will in- 
sure safe and sane progress, for 
which the nation voted at the last 
election, discarding (for the time 
being) all anti-capitalistic, Social- 
istic and other vagaries. 


Little to Cause Concern 


While in Europe a few months 
ago, I was frequently asked the 
question whether I thought our 
present “prosperity” would last? 
The best answer I could give to’ 
that question was that, situated as 
we are, fairly immune from foreign 
aggression and free from foreign 
entanglements, blessed with a pro- 
ductive soil, almost a whole conti- 
nent as our heritage, with 115,- 
000,000 contented and free people 
under one Government, our real 
or only “troubles” were those that 
we might make ourselves. 

In times of a passing economic 
depression, it has not been difficult 
for political agitators to incite one 
class against another; it is equally 
important that in times of prosper- 
ity ‘successful men and those at 
the head of large corporations 
should not allow themselves to be 
carried away, or to disregard the 
rights and legitimate aspirations of 
others. In the long run this is 
bound to bring trouble, in a free 
country like ours. 


Obligations of Citizenship 


It would be foolish for any one 
man to venture to predict whether 
the present quotations for shares 
of a thousand companies, with 
whose affairs no one man can be 
familiar, are too high or too low; 
but it,does seem reasonable to say, 
that some of those quotations in 
the stock market which are two or 
three or four times what they were 
only a little while ago, may not al- 
ways be maintained at the present 
figures. One thing seems certain: 








SPARKS 


_ you work hard and you 
are concentrating all your at- 
tention upon what you are doing, are 
you tense or are you physically re- 
laxed? The chances are eight out 
of ten men have never mastered the 
art of physical relaxation when they 
are mentally alert. 


That great football coach, Knute 
Rockne, of Notre Dame, says he 
wants his team physically relaxed, but 
mentally alert. He said to Grantland 
Rice, “I don’t want any mental re- 
laxation during a game. It is no 
easy order to be keyed up mentally: 
and remain relaxed physically. Yet 
this is what is needed to get the 
best results.” 


“For example,” he went on, “either 
fear or anger is a bad thing for effi- 
ciency, since either prevents physical 
relaxation. I don’t want my team to 
be afraid, and I don’t want my team 
to be sore. When you get mad or 
when you get afraid there is sure to 
be a general tightening of the nerve 
and muscular systems which will 
help to destroy power, speed and 
freedom of effort. From the men- 
tal side the two main poitts are to 
be alert and determined. With 
these two working, the others wili 
take good care of themselves.” 

Here, then, is something to re- 
member, whether you are selling or 
whether you are working at a desk. 
One thing is sure, what 
Rockne says will bring success will 
bring it. The men he has trained on 
the football field give ample evidence 
of that. 


citi 


Knute. 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


T may be pleasant to win all the 

time, but there are occasional 
losses that are infinitely more profit- 
able. There is no doubt at all but 
that the loss of the battle of Bull 
Run was a good thing for the Union 
forces. The loss of that battle told 
the country that the rebellion was 
not going to be put down easily, that 
the war would be a longer and harder 
one than was thought in the begin- 


, ning. When Lincoln demanded more 


troops and more equipment, the coun- 
try saw the necessity for giving him 
what he wanted. In early life, espe- 
cially, it is good for an individual to 
have one or two battles of Bull Run 
in his career. 
x * x 

OWN in the Andes Mountains 

you will find the llama, a beast 
of burden which will carry one 
hundred pounds without protest. 
But, if an additional pound is added 


-to his. pack, he: lies: down. 


Workers: who grumble and protest 
when they are,asked todo more than 
they are paid to do.are fraternity 
brothers ofthe llama.» ” 

The majority ‘of workers. are like 
that-and the result is that, the majority 
of workers have to be content with 
‘comparatively small incomes. 

Men who get the tich rewards are 


‘ those’ who are not only willing but 


eager to carry heavier burdens than 
those carried by the average run of 
men and women. 

_* The llamas, in the Andes and the 
hufaan llamas everywhere else are fit 
only to be beasts of burden. — and 


” s tigre all they are. fa 
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If one has faith in the future’ of 


our country, which faith is justified 
by its past and present, then those 
enterprises which are honestly and _- 
progressively managed are bound, 


to grow and prosper with the: 


growth of our country. i 

It is a great privilege to be an’. 
American citizen and live in the , 
United States, but this privilege, 
like all others, carries obligations, 
one of which is tolerance and ¢on- 
sideration for others, and for the 
aspirations of one’s fellow-men of 
all classes, regardless of occupa- 
tion, or of religious or racial differ- 
ences. 
ful of this and other obligations to- 
ward State and Nation, we will 
continue our peaceful evolution and 
progress and, with that assured, 
“prosperity” not “booms”—ought 
to be our normal state. 





Additional views on the stock 
market and business outlook will 
be found on page 62. 








If our people remain mind- - 


Experience shows that “success 
is‘due less to ability than to zeal. 
The -winner is he who gives him- 
«self to the work, body and soul.— 
Charles Burton. <n 

x *k x 

Every man whose daily: work 
yaids'in the progress of the coun- 
‘try, every concern whose efforts 
and research have resulted in bet- 
‘tering the condition of the people 
as a whole, is practicing the*brand 
of patriotism that has helped make 
this nation worthy of support and 
defense at all times —Clipped. 
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A Correction 
An article in our issue of Octo- 
ber 1—“Found: The Safest Busi- 
“hess with Large: Profits,” By Neil 
M. Clark—implied that Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover was largely 
interested«in -warehouse-enterprises. 


Now,. pare informed that that 
Wasa appreteesion. Mr. Hoo- 
ver’ er* been interested 


= any ier enterprise in his 
ife. 
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If it is done with heat 
you can do it 












When gas comes 
into your plant— 


Out go dirt and soot and ashes! Away 
forever with storage and handling costs for 
coal or oil. 

When the gas-mains come in, out goes the 
main cause of “rejects” and “seconds” —lack 
of uniform heat control. 

In with the gas pipe enter economy, simplicity, 
perfection in control and product. 

Though often the fuel of higher first cost, city 
gas saves in labor and handling and eliminates 
wasted floor-space and rejected output —so that 
it is actually the cheapest fuel—wherever heat 
is used in industry. 

Gas—the super-fuel—is the ideal fuel for 
you; and your local gas company stands ready to 
prove it in your own plant. Telephone today for 
one of their trained combustion engineers. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Executives Should Know 


That from the tempering of 
tiny! watch springs to the melting 
of asphalt, city. gas is success- 
fully accomplishing every indus- 
trial, heating job in every industry. 
Proof that executives in all lines 
are realizing that gas is the ideal 
fuel—the super-fuel—is found in 
the fact that gas sales have in- 
creased from seven and a half 
billion feet in 1910 to over a 
bundred billion feet in 1924. Write 


‘the American Gas Association, 342 


Madison Avenue, New York, for 
interesting. and, valuable informa- 
tion about the ‘use of ead gas in 
your plant. 


BREAKING THE 


100 BILLION MARK 4 
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.The Straight Line to 
Business Success 
(Continued from page 14) 


strong points and weak points. 
The engineering type of mind is 
fitted for staff work but is seldom 
a success in the sales field. The 
good salesman is seldom a good 
manager, and the executive type 
is more effective on a desk job 
than he is in creative or sales 
work. Individually a dozen men 
may show many weak points, but 
knit together in a carefully built 
organization, they present a.solid 
front with each man functioning 
where he is strongest. 

Choose your men carefully, pay 
them generously, and expect much 
of them, for they become a part 
of the “multiplied man” who runs 
your business. 

Study men and learn to gauge 
their character and measure their 
capacity. The ability to pick men 
is a tremendous business asset. 
Use the law of sound organiza- 
tion to speed your progress. 

More or less money im the form 
of working capital is required in 
every business undertaking. Ma- 
terials must be purchased, men 
must be employed, expenses must 
be paid, and selling costs must be 
taken care of before the mer- 
chandise has been sold and bills 
collected. It is also probable that 
a substantial investment must be 
made in machinery and equipment 
before business can.be done at all. 
As we have developed from the 
old hand-labor days to mass and 
power production by machines a 
larger and larger investment in 
tools has become _ necessary. 
Thousands of businesses fail every 
year because their managers have 
not had sufficient capital to swing 
the venture. Starting on a “shoe 
string” sounds very well, but it is 
safer and wiser to estimate care- 
fully the amount of capital that 
will be needed and have it ready 
for instant use. 


Must Have Ample Capital 


If you would be sure of your 
financial backing, estimate how 
much cash you will need to meet 
every contingency you can think 
of, then double this figure, and 
add a little more for good measure. 
To succeed and progress as it 
should, every business must have 
this ample supply of money at all 
times, for two reasons. First, a 
shortage of cash at any time means 
a slowing up and curtailment of 
operations. To get sufficient money 
to meet the emergency, the man- 
agement must take time and 


energy that should be spent in 
other directions. Second, the man 





who is pressed for funds is not in 
the best position to get them, for 
“To him that hath shall be given” 
holds in the banking world. The 
man with plenty of cash for cur- 
rent operations can easily borrow 
more because he is considered to 
be in sound financial condition and 
a good risk, but the man who is 
pressed is looked upon with sus- 
picion by his banker. He is often 
unable to get the accommodation 
he needs or is forced to sacrifice 
much in order to get it. It may 
not sound reasonable, but it is 
often wise to borrow money when 
you do not need it; so as to have 
it, or at least to have established 
a regular line of credit, when you 
do need it. 


Money is a powerful tool for 
speeding progress. It is essential 
that you have sufficient capital 
before you undertake a business 
venture, then build your credit and 
borrowing power carefully. It is 
infinitely better to pay interest on 
money you do not need, and there- 
by be amply protected, than to 
be hindered and hampered by a 
lack of cash. 


Profits Impossible Without Facts 


Facts are the raw material upon 
which the initiative must work to 
develop profits. The very vision 
that has created a business is 
founded upon certain facts. Ma- 
terials can be purchased economic- 
ally only when important facts re- 
garding sources of supply are 
known. Improvements in manu- 
facture are based on an accurate 
knowledge of costs. Every suc- 
cessful and productive sales and 
advertising plan is built upon solid 
facts—facts about the product and 
the market. Without facts, profits 
are impossible. 


A hundred years ago the busi- 
ness man carried the records in 
his head and the money in his 
pocket. His operations were lim- 
ited and he could remember every- 
thing that he’ considered neces- 
sary. If he was successful and 
made money it became inconve- 
nient and dangerous to carry it 
around, so he placed it in a strong 
box. From this humble beginning 
the modern bank with all its pos- 
sibilities for handling money and 
credit, for facilitating payments 
and protecting funds, has devel- 
oped. Then’ the telephone, the 
typewriter, and the adding ma- 
chine ushered in the next great 
advance in the science of business 
with more convenient forms of 
communication and better and 
more accurate handling of figures. 
The last twenty years have 
brought a third stride forward— 
an appreciation of the value of 
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records. The income tax has forced 
the issue, and America is record- 
ing the facts about its business as 
never before. Learning the tre- 
mendous value of records in finan- 
cial transactions, the executive is 
opening his eyes to a much broader 
field. To-day, records are being 
made and kept, not only on stocks, 
sales, costs, purchases, production, 
and inventory, but also on markets, 
on personnel, on customers and on 
a score of outside factors that af- 
fect the fortunes of a business. 

The business man _ has learned 
that to guess is to gamble. He has 
realized that his success is built 
on facts and that the more facts 
he has the greater his chance to 
build soundly and succeed in a 
large way. 


Adequate Records Essential 


Present record systems are often 
weak in that they are incomplete. 
Obviously, you cannot keep rec- 
ords on everything or you find 
yourself in the position of the man 
who installed a very elaborate 
system in his business and was so 
busy taking care of the system that 
the business died from neglect. An 
adequate set of records should 
give the facts on all important 
activities in the simplest possible 
form. The danger lies in supply- 
ing too much detail in some de- 
partinents and no facts at all in 
others. 


A more glaring fault, perhaps, 
is that too many record systems 
report ancient history. They sup- 
ply the facts, but they do not sup- 
ply them until it is too late to do 
anything about it. Signal systems 
have been devised which automa- 
tically call a situation to attention 
when it develops and while there 
is still time to remedy it. Proper 
control can be had only when al} 
essential facts are brought to the 


attention of the management 
promptly. 
The facts supplied through 


adequate records are the mile- 
stones which mark the straight 
road to business success. Get the 
facts on every important phase of 
your business—and get them be- 
fore they become history. 

Most businesses handle mater- 
ials, commodities; and merchan- 
dise. You buy them, sell them, 


‘convert them, or transport them. 


These are the things that make 
business tangible. The idea of the 
automobile can only be capried out 
when steel, copper, wood, leather, 
rubber, and glass have been con- 
verted into a vehicle. A store can- 
not do business without merchan- 
dise to sell, and a railroad cannot 
operate without goods to carry. 
The more you know about the 
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Collins and Pierson had just teed up at the fourth hole at Merrivale the 
other day when old Fogg went by. Pierson waved to him. 

“Know Fogg?” Pierson asked. 

“T never met him personally. Know of him, of course. Had a letter 
from him recently, in fact.” 

Collins came through with a nice two hundred and fifty yard drive. 

“Good thing he didn’t try to make his money by direct mail selling,” 
he commented, slipping his driver back into the bag. 

“Why?” asked Pierson, somewhat curiously. Collins had the reputation 
of being a wizard at selling by direct mail. 

“His letters are no good. They look cheap and hasty.. The paper he 
uses makes no impression at all—or what is worse, a negative one. I, for 
example, can’t even remember whether it was the product of a responsible 
manufacturer. It doesn’t make any difference whether a man sells his prod- 
uct by mail or not; his letters are going to affect his sales. 

“Why in the world do people think that they can afford to run the 
risk of giving a cheap impression in their business correspondence? It's 
more than I can see! Every time I run across a man like Fogg I want te 
preach the gospel of fine business stationery to him.” 

“Do you have a text?” asked Pierson. 
“Yes—Crane’s Bond.” 





> . ° 
Crane’s Business Papers 
CRANES BOND + ~- -:+ - CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED . CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE . 








CRANE e& COMPANY, inc... DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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materials and commodities needed 


in your particular business the 
more skillfully you should be able 
to handle them. 


They must be on hand when 
they are needed but should not be 
more of a burden than is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure steady 
operation. It is also vital to re- 
member that requirements and 
conditions change. 


These essential elements—vision 
and creative imagination, the pro- 
ductive use of time, sound selec- 
tion and management of men, 
ample financing, intelligent con- 
trol through records, and proper 
handling of materials—will be 
found in every successful business. 
They form the foundation upon 
which any permanent or outstand- 
ing achievement is based. It does 
not necessarily follow that every 
enterprise that satisfies them must 
therefore succeed in a large way; 
but the business that neglects any 
of them is severely handicapped 
if not doomed to mediocrity. 


There is almost unlimited op- 
portunity for the business that is 
soundly founded and intelligently 
managed. The roster of truly 
great concerns and outstanding 
successes in American business is 
continually changing. Room must 
be made for the new ones that 
push into prominence, and now 
and again, an.old name that has 
stood high fades out. 


The officers of the National 
City Bank who have made a study 
of this death rate among the well- 
to-do in our field of commerce 
find that many of the old concerns 
in trouble have refused to change 
with the times. New methods of 
marketing come in, new types of 
merchandise and service are de- 
manded, but they continue with the 
old. If.J were insuring businesses 
against failure, I should mail each 
of the offices a card every month 
which would read: “The only differ- 
ence between a groove and a grave is 
the depth.” 


Since proper control through 
.facts is perhaps the least general- 
ly understood of these six essen- 
tials, we shall confine our discus- 
sion in succeeding articles to a 
fundamental plan of business con- 
trol which can be applied to any 
business—a method of control that 
marks the straight road to busi- 
ness success. 





This is the first of a series by 
James H. Rand, Jr., who is an out- 
standing example of the brainy, well- 
trained, aggressive and highly suc- 
cessful business leader of the younger 
generation. The second article— 
“The Manager’s Job”—will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Florida’s Future 
By Richard H. Edmonds 


Editor, Manufacturers’ Record 


HAT of the future of Flor- 

W ida you ask. The future 
of Florida is roseate with 
potentialities and possibilities be- 
yond the power of the human mind 
to fully grasp or to express in 
cold words. No pen can quite de- 
pict the possibilities of the future. 
No artist can limn the glories that 
await Florida, but there are dan- 
gers facing the~state which must 
be frankly met and overcome. The 
tremendous rush of population, un- 
precedented, I believe, in the history 
of modern civilization, the unpre- 
cedented attention which Florida is 


_ attracting from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific and from the Gulf to Can- 
ada is unique in the history of this 
country. This very activity is 
stimulating the hostility of many 
other sections.’ Bankers in many 
states are publishing full-page ad- 
vertisements begging people not 
to draw out money to invest in 
Florida. This is largely selfish and 
not an altruistic suggestion. Flor- 
ida is drawing to itself a popula- 
tion of every kind, good and bad, 
rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, artists, noted writers, 
painters, physicians, lawyers, farm- 
ers, Capitalists with command of 
apparently limitless money, great 
railroad builders and daring land 
operators. The railroads are al- 
ready crowded to the limit of their 
capacity carrying people to Flor- 
ida. In every club, and every bank 
and business house, in every pri- 
vate family the talk is of Florida. 
The highways leading from the 
North and West are black with 
automobiles headed for Florida. 
Nothing in our history has been 
like this. It is a movement ‘so 
unique, so far-reaching that the 
lamp of experience does not light 
the pathway in a study of Florida’s 
future. 


Many Attractions 


The proximity of Florida to a 
large part of the population of this 
country, the enormous expansion 
of wealth in the whole country, 
the ever-increasing desire of peo- 
ple to get away from the bitter 
cold of other regions, the romance 
of the very name of Florida, the 
thought that perhaps in the climate 
of Florida is found the real spring 
for which Ponce de Leon was look- 
ing, the great opportunities for 
money making told over and over 
again throughout the entire coun- 
try, all appeal to men of means and 
to men without means, to, men of 
health and to men who have suffered 


for years in the search of health, 
to the men who long to get away 
from their old environment of cold 
and the dangers of winter and set- 
tle in a quiet and peaceful summer- 
like climate, to men to whom the 
heroic appeals, to men and women 
to whom the glamour of romance 
in the orange blossom and the land 
where the orange and the grape- 
fruit grow, all make a mighty ap- 
peal. They are headed for Flor- 
ida in an innumerable procession. 


Must Offer Protection 


' But this situation thrusts upon 
Florida people a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. They must safeguard 
the interests of these incomers. 
They must protect by every pos- 
sible means the health of these new 
people. The utmost effort should 
be put forth to protect them from 
swindlers by every possible legal 
means; to see that water and milk 
and other food stuffs are as pure 
as it is possible for them to be. The 
state government has a responsibil- 
ity such as has never rested upon 
any other state government in this 
country io help do these things. 
But the responsibility likewise 
rests upon every lover of the state, 
upon every man and woman who 
sees in Florida’s resources and ad- 
vantages the opportunity of build- 
ing the highest civilization, the 
most superb living conditions to 
be found anywhere in this country. 
Unless these things be done, there 
will be a temporary reaction from 
the magnificent and unequalled 
progress of the present. Every dis- 
satisfied visitor to Florida this 
winter, every man who is gouged 
by hotels or boarding houses or 
food dealers will become an 
enemy of the state; he will carry 
back to his old home criticisms 
rather than enthusiasm. It is 
therefore preeminently necessary 
that in the midst of the wild 
scramble for money making, the 
moral forces of Florida shall be 
united to safeguard these incom- 
ers and to do all in their power 
to see that they are protected, that 
they are made friends of Florida 
and not enemies. 

If these things be done with en- 
thusiasm and intelligence by the 
state government, by city and 
county governments and by the 
people at large, then the future of 
Florida is bright beyond my 
power to express.—Reprinted by 
special permission from “Suni- 
land.” 
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is is Kelvination- 
The mark ofatruly modern apartment 


Greatest of all conveniences found 
in modern apartment buildings is 
the refrigerator with equipment 
producing its own cold—requir- 
ing no ice, demanding no atten- 
tion. Instead of ice, with its 
uncertain and annoying delivery, 
Kelvinator, the pioneer system of 
domestic electric refrigeration, is 
being used. 


Kelvination is automatic refrigera- 
tion. Day and night—winter and 
summer—it keeps the refrigerator 
constantly colder than does ice. 
It never needs replenishing; you 
don’t even have to think about it. 
But Kelvination is more. It is re- 
frigeration with dry, frosty cold 
that does more than merely keep 
foods; it actually improves them. 
It adds crispness to salads, fresh- 


ness to vegetables, mellowness 
and tenderness to meats. It 
freezes pure cubes of ice for the 
table. 


Whether you live in an apart- 
ment, a modest home or a man- 
sion, there is a Kelvinator model 
to meet your requirements. You 
can put one in the refrigerator 
you are now using, or you can 
install the Kelvin-et, shown in 
the illustration, which is Kelvina- 
tor and refrigerator all in one. 


In either case perfect refrigera- 
tion, independent of all out- 
side conditions, is automatically 
assured. The dealer in your city 
will gladly explain Kelvinator, or 
we will send you literature on 
request, 


KELVINATOR CorPorATION, 2035 West Fort Street, Detroir, MICHIGAN 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 511 West Pitt Street, Windsor (165) 


vinator 


The Oldest 


a 


Domestic 
















lhe ZONE of 
KELVINATION 


It is a strange fact that_at temperatures 
between fifty and sixty degrees, bacteria 
multiply nearly four hundred times as 
rapidly as at corresponding temperatures 
between forty and fifty degrees. Below 
fifty degrees deterioration practically 
stops, and foods remain fresh indefinitely. 
The Zone of Kelvination lies between 
forty and fifty degrees. It is a Zone of 
Safety for foods; colder than an ice 
cooled refrigerator. It preserves the 
purity of foods, day after day. 
































FITS ANY REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be installed in any good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and from 
that time on you simply forget it. Your 
refrigerator actually keeps itself cold. 


THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 ft. e. b. Detrolt 


The Kelvin-et is a 
compact refrigerating 
| unit for small homes 
and apartments, 
priced at $250 f.o.b. 
Detroit. It is Kelvin- 
ator and refrigerator, 
all in one. It is de- 
livered to your home 
like an ordinary re- 
frigerator, and _ re- 
quires only an electrie connection. The 
Kelvin-et is ideal for the small family. 


KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 


are made in sizes for every retail busi- 
ness. The Kelvinator air-cooled prin- 

















Electri‘e 


,ciple makes installation simple and 
. ‘namneen 
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RADE reports, production figures, 

and formal compilations from nearly 
all sections of the country continue to 
contribute their favorable bits to the 
general picture of donreStic. prosperity. 
Whatever may be said of speculative ex- 
cesses in the stock market, the sound 
basis for industrial optimism cannot be 
denied. 

Definite proof that business did not 
suffer nearly its normal seasonal decline 
during the Summer is found in the third 
quarter corporation earnings statements 
which generally show profits well above 
those for the second quarter. Septem- 
ber rail reports indicate a new monthly 
high record, and car loadings, despite 
the coal strike, hover around the 1,100,- 
000-car-mark and moderately ahead of 
previous years. 

Early arrival of cold weather has 
stimulated retail merchandising in most 
lines, and “Christmas shopping” is rais- 
ing sales volumes. Demand for steel 
has increased notably thus far in the 
month, and sustained demand from rail- 
roads and equipment companies, as well 
as the motor producers, is expected to 
replace any falling off in the structural 
field. 


| Prices | 

















Oct. 1, 1925 Sept. 1, 1925 Oct. 1, 1924 
Dunn’s Index .. 194.827 195.766 190.878 
Bradstreet’s + 14.1520 14.0878 


| whaeng a rise last month, weekly aver- 
ages of commodity prices have again 
reacted and the Irving Fisher Index is 
still close to the low levels reached early 
in the Summer. Weekly food indexes 
of both Bradstreet’s and Dunn’s have 
also shown slight tendencies toward 
lower levels. 

Cotton and sugar have eased off fur- 
ther and are currently near record low 
levels. Moderate upward movements in 
wheat prices appeared chiefly due to 
short covering and the price trend gen- 
erally continues downward. Corn prices 
also show material declines and antici- 
pation of heavier supplies depressed 
values for cattle and hogs still further, 
despite material gains in buying for ex- 
port, which business lately reached the 
highest levels in four montlis. 

Melted steel scrap is selling higher in 
sympathy with further advances in pig 
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iron, which is selling near a $22-basis 
for Eastern Pennsylvania market, an ad- 
vance of $1 in a week. Growing demand 
for prepared sizes has led to decided 
strength in Pittsburgh coke at around 
$10.50 a ton, and domestic substitution 
of bituminous has resulted in firming of 
soft coal quotations. 

Petroleum prices have shown conflict- 
ing movements, but the general ten- 
dency appears to be easier. California 
crude and fuel oil have both declined 
and there have likewise been moderate 
concessions in Eastern refined products, 
with reports that United States Motor 
gasoline is moving at 11 cents a gallon 
at the refineries. 

Zinc has reached new high levels, 
sporadic reactions in tin have been 
short-lived, while the other metals and 
rubber have shown only small and un- 
important changes. 


Domestic Commodity Prices ° 








Week Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 Red ...... 1.71 1.68 1.625 
Corn, No. 2 Vellow..... 99 1.02 1.26 
Oats. No. 2 White ..... 475 475 595 
MME - ccccente bhecactosase 8.30 8.75 8.00 
Coffee, No. 7. Rio........ .195 19 2225 
Sugar, Granulated ...... .051 *.051 075 
~~ SO rare 24.00 24.00 23.00 
ee. ee 22.25 22.25 22.30 
OM, WR caccceccacses 33.50 35.00 36.00 
SS RR rr re 9.70 9.60 9 
PINE (cr isdcncst uses teen 14.55 14.35 13.375 
Zine, E. St. Louis ..... 8.65 8.35 6.25 
PE bits ak eke ciasbanshes 63.50 62625 51.875 
Ce, DOME. vscecnescers 20.70 22.15 
MEME 3004i00005000d500% 1.00 1.02 ‘33 
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| Railroads 

















A* previously prophesied by the rec- 
ord loadings of freight during the 
month, railroad earning statements for 
September showed continued and mate- 
rial gains both over the previous month 
and September of last year. Net oper- 
ating income of seventy roads reporting 
for September was $117,199,000, a gain 
of 143 per cent. over the $102,527,000 
reported in September, 1924, and an ad- 
vance of 18.4 per cent. above the $98,- 
980,000 reported in August, 1925. Gross 
revenues were $498.419.000, a gain of 2.5 
per cent. over September, 1924. 

It is estimated that Class I railroads 
will report a final total net operating in- 
come of not far from $132,000,000—an 
annual rate of 613 on rate-making 
property—comparing with actual net of 
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cA Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CMen, 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans; ‘leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Dunn, editor, 


$116,718,000 a year ago, and $124,805,000 
in August, 1925. Such a final net in- 
come for September, 1925, would set a 
new high record for the history of rail- 
roading, the previous high mark having 
been $127,105,089 in October, 1924. 


Car loadings last month, while still 
generally above the previous year, tend- 
ed moderately downward and by the lat- 
ter part of the month had failed to sur- 
pass the record weekly total of 1,124,- 
436 cars set up for the week ended Au- 
gust 29 when coal shipments were at 
an abnormally high rate in anticipation 
of the coal strike. That week appears 
likely to mark the 1925 high point, since 
the seasonal movement of total loadings 
in November is toward lower figures. 

Revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended October 17 were 1,106,114 cars, 
an increase of but 15 over the previous 
week, though still nearly 4,000 cars above 
the corresponding period of 1924. De- 
spite the somewhat disappointing fig- 
ures for October car loadings, the month 
is still expected to show the largest net 
operating income for a single month in 
railway history though it is doubtful if 
the record will be much greater than the 
final totals for September. 


While the various reorganization plans 
for the St. Paul were being hotly as- 
sailed and just as hotly defended in Chi- 
cago foreclosure proceedings at the close 
of last month Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
and the National City Company calmly 
announced that deposits under their own 
reorganization plan now constituted more 
than 50 per cent., or a clear majority 
of the bonds involved in the reorganiza- 
tion. The plan has been declared oper- 
ative by the managers, with November 
20 fixed as the last day for depositing 
securities without penalty, but other 
committees and interests are still trying 
to delay formal adoption of any plan 
until after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has submitted its report on 
the road. 








| Money and Banking | 


SY genet rates continue to show al- 
most remarkable ease in the face 
of crop and business demands as well 
as heavy trading in security markets. 
Call loans have ranged from 4 to 5 per 
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cent., while commercial paper and time 
funds have held generally at their pre- 
vious levels. 


2 wks. Year A : 
Ruling Ago Ago any card in this perfect- 
Call oer chi pieenaderheeetean 4%4%o. 5% 4% ed visible record file. A 
$0-90 Time ...cccccccccccccccces A, i, 
Pain, GEE ~wc0scconacecncnceace 4%, 4% 3% _ A eon | tie ed 
eM, sigucinabhesdioinncn 3% 3% 34 in visible record filing. 


The flow of British gold to this coun- 
try which followed reduction of the 
Bank of England’s discount rate and 
buying of dollars for crop payments, 
appears to have spent its force with 
Sterling again above the theoretical gold 
export level. The total movement is 
estimated at well over $50,000,000, al- 
though a substantial portion of the metal 
received here was re-exported to Ca- 
nadian banks. 

Loans of member banks in October 
were nearly $650,000,000 greater than at 
the end of July, according to the sum- 
mary of national business conditions by 
the Federal Reserve Bank Board. The 
increase gives credence to reports of 
constantly expanding business and in- 
dustrial operations though an unques- 
tionably large portion also went into the 
movement of crops. During the period 
mentioned above demand deposits of the 
same member banks showed a gain of 
$360,000,000 but were still smaller than 
at the beginning of the current year. 
Borrowings of the member banks from 
their Federal Reserve centers have 
shown a gzin of about $200,000,000 and 
are currently at a new high level for 
the year. 

According to a tabulation recently 
published by the Financial Age, a total 
list of twenty-six national banks in New 
York City, having a combined capital 
of $182,000,000, showed net earnings 
amounting to $51,570,750 in the period 
from October 10 of last year to Sep- 
tember 28, 1925. Dividends of nearly $32,- 
000,000 were paid out by these banks and 
actual net earnings on the average 
capital employed were equal to 23.3 per 
cent. 

Gradual ascent of Mexico into a state 
of greater financial responsibility is in- 
dicated by the recent agreement reached 
by Minister of Finance Alberto Pani 
and our own International Committee 
of bankers, headed by Thomas W. La- 
mont. The agreement provides for re- 
sumption of payments on the Mexican 
external debt of $500,000,000, beginning 
on January 1, for the return to private 
management of Mexican railways by the 
same date, and for issue of a direct 
obligation of the Mexican government 
in exchange for certain bonds jssued by 
an agricultural banking corporation and 
not previously guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. 








Cotton and Grain 

















CCORDING to estimates of the De- 

partment of Agriculture the leading 
crops of Europe and North America will 
be generally in greater volume this year 
than in 1924. Wheat will undoubtedly 
be larger, though the margin is still be- 
clouded by the uncertain yield of Rus- 
sia. Oats will be about 6 per cent. great- 
er, while the corn crops will probably 
show an increase of not far from 20 


Faster card operation 


(Inset) in 2 seconds you 
can remove or replace 









Perfect visibility—the perfect, permanent align- 
ment of every card in this visible card record file 


Chip seconds... 
cut office costs 


with the greater speed of the L.B. Speedac 


IMED by stop watches, the 

L.B. Speedac sets these new 
standards of speed in visible 
record filing: 


In 4 seconds you can locate 
any business fact housed in the 
L. B. Speedac. The perfect and 
permanent visibility of every 
card makes this possible. 


In 2 seconds you can remove 
or replace any card in this per- 
fected visible file. This is an es- 
sential time-saving feature with 
records which must be entered 
daily. 


In 10 seconds you can add or 
remove a card and card carrier. 
Visible file operators will tell you 


what this speed-factor means in 
a day’s work. 


It is because the L. B. Speedac 
holds the speed records in each 
of these three important func 
tions of any visible file that it 
cuts operating costs. 


It spotlights instantly the facts 
you want to know about your 
business. Sales records are actu- 
ally up-to-date—credit records 
accurate-— stock records more 


dependable. 


Write for your copyof “Visible 
Files”. Or, better still, see an ac- 
tual demonstration of the L. B. 
Speedac at the nearest of our 54 
convenient salesrooms. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in the 54 principal cities of the United States 
England, France. Factories: Cambridge, Mass., New York, Chicago, Ilion, N.Y., New Orleans, London, Eng, 


per cent. 
A further increase in the Government 
estimate of the cotton crop to a total 
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the ie pinaterial Supply. F 
Eaggern “manufacturers 
wholammanicets have moved 
‘away’ from them feel the 
effect of this 
trend of industry. 


westward 


This is one of the reasons 
why 156 new industries have 
located in St. Louis in the 
last five years. St. Louis 
has approximately 3,500 fac- 
tories in 211 different lines 
of business. It is a city of 
diversified industry, which 
makes it strong in time of 
business depressions. It is 
near the great raw material 
districts, and has facilities 
for economical distribution 
to all markets. 
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A factory in St. Louis 
reaches two-thirds of the 
United States with a shorter 
freight haul and at lower 
cost than those of any other 
great industrial city. St. 
Louis manufacturers Ship 
From the Center—Not the 
Rim. 


Write for this 
Booklet 


Our illustrated booklet, 
“The New St. Louis,” 
tells the story more com- 
pletely. It gives facts, 
figures and pictures about 
St. Louis. 
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yield of 15,226,000 bales as of October 
18, compared with only 14,759,000 bales 
at the beginning of the month, was the 
signal for renewed selling which broke 
all options under the 19-cent mark for 
the first'time since 1922. Trade buying 
at the lower levels steadied the market 
somewhat. 

Assuming the final domestic crop at 
15,226,000’ bales, and adding an estimated 
carryover..of about 1,250,000 bales and 
a minimum of 1,000,000 bales for linters, 
there would be a total supply this sea- 
sor’of nearly 17,500,000 bales, compared 
withy 19,786,000 in 1920-21 and with 18,- 
bales in the record crop season 
-15. On the other hand, there 
te probably be further gains in 
®@, takings of our cotton this year, 
which ‘business increased nearly 2,500,000 
bales ‘lasf‘Season, and lower prices may 
be counteé. on to stimulate demand in 
this country also. September exports 
of cotton; including linters, were 752,324 
bales, compared with only 737,485 bales 
in 1924. Exports. for the first nine months 






. of the year were 4,920,000 bales of raw 


cotton, against only 3,466,000 bales in 
the same period of last year. British 
consumption of ‘raw cotton for the 1924- 
25 season was 3,280,000 bales, mostly 
American, and the largest reported in 
the past five years. 

Despite sporadic recoveries, based per- 
haps on an overcrowded short position 
rather than on outside conditions, prices 
of wheat have tended generally lower 
as the season’s ample yield has become 
more apparent. Recent dispatches from 
Rome estimate world cereal production 
at 956,000,000 quintals, of 32/3 bushels 
each, which would compare with total 
world production of 821,000,000 quintals 
last year and with a five-year average, 
1909-13, amounting to 915,000,000 quin- 
tals. Of the total 1925 estimate, Europe 
contributes 350,000,000, Canada and the 
United States 399,000,000, Asia, 99,000,- 
000, North Africa, 29,000,000, and Russia 
180,000,000: The latter crop offers a deep 
mystery and authorities are doubtful that 
final harvest will come up to original 
estimates. 


Indications are that the total corn crop 


of the United States this season will be 
not far from 3,000,000,000 bushels, 
against 2,437,000,000 bushels last year, 
and one of the largest domestic corn 
crops ever raised. Such estimates, to- 
gether with reports that most of the 
crop has matured without injury by 
frost, have served to bring new selling 
into the market and prices hover under 
the dollar-mark and not far from the sea- 
son’s low levels. 








Other Commodities 

















Coal.—Prices for anthracite coal at 
retail having reached about the limit of 
what the traffic will bear, more recent 
developments have turned to the sub- 
stitutes which are coming into increasing 
demand and resultingly higher price. 
New York City has at least temporarily 
approached a solution by retailers stock- 
ing with soft coal to sell from $7.75 to 
$8.50 a ton though higher prices are also 
reported, while Connellsville coke has 
had a number of substantial advances to 
above $9 with some quotations fully a 
dollar above this price. Latest figures 
show anthracite production thus far in 
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1925 at 15 per cent. less than yast year, 
while in the first half of October bitu- 
minous production increased 6 per cent., 
responding to increased demand as a 
substitute fuel. Shipments of anthra- 
cite from Germany and other export- 
ing countries continue, but not in very 
large volume. 

Sugar.—Responding to the record 
Cuban crop and increases in other parts 
of the world, sugar prices have’ con- 
tinued their declines to new low levels 
since 1922, at below 2 cents for Cuban 
basis. There have been evidences of 
better buying and somewhat stimulated 
demand at this figure, however. Willett 
& Gray estimate total cane sugar pro- 
duction at 15,135,973 tons and the grand 
total of 1924-25 world production at 23,- 
224,358 tons, compared with an actual 
world production of 19,800,000 tons last 
year. Western price war of domestic 
refiners has forced quotations to below 
4.5 cents a pound for both cane and beet 
granulated, even lower than the prices 
of 1921-22. The Western selling is: re- 
ported to extend as far east as Chicago’ 
and indicates loss of that market to East- 
ern refiners who cannot sewage to ‘meet 
these drastic cuts: 

Rubber.—Prices eased off iainanieats 
to under the dollar mark; ‘following an- 
other 10 per: cent. increase of standard’ 
production'’allowed by Britain to her 
producing ‘colonies: Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company has leased : 35,000 
acres of rubber plantation land in the 
Province of Tobasco, Mexico, while 
British interests have closed a deal for 
48,000 acres on the east coast of Su- 
matra. 











Labor and Wages 














HE Supreme Court of the United | 

States has once more held to be un- 
constitutional the fixing by state laws 
of minimum wage scales to be paid to 
women. This time it was the Arizona 
minimum wage law which was declared 
invalid, the case involving two stores 
in Nogales which had paid women 
clerks less than the $16 a week minimum 


prescribed in the Arizona statute. The 
Court’s decision, however, was not 
unanimous. 


There has been much talk concerning 
the situation resulting from the coal 
strik: in the anthracite fields, but com- 
paratively little action has developed to- 
ward bringing about a solution of the 
differences between operators and work- 
ers. The Government has indicated a 
hands-off policy, and settlement must 
apparently come finally through state 
conciliation efforts or from within the 
estranged ranks. Since September i it 
is estimated that 165,000 wage-earners 
have lost about $90,000,000, while the in- 
dustries directly affected, the mines and 
anthracite railroads, have lost apprix- 
imately $100,000,000. Anthracite car- 
riers have laid off over 15,000 men, while 
150,000 mine-workers are idle as a re- 
sult of the strike. 

Late in October the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers assembled in con- 
vention at St. Louis, and with much less 
publicity and eclat than was apparent 
at Atlantic City earlier in the month, 
proceeded nevertheless to record valu- 
able statistics and definite resolutions. 
Among the latter, the Convention went 
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Preferred by 
the Jer judge 


F course the operator is the real judge of 
typewritermerit. And whois better quali- 
fied to judge than the person whose busi- 
ness it is to operate the machine? 
The operator's acceptance and endorsement of 
the New Remington Standard 12 is the outstand- 
ing present-day typewriter fact. We knew that ° 
we were producing a writing machine that would 1 hi O hn 
do a better and bigger day’s work with a mini- 
mum of effort. Now operators have proved it. 
You are invited to examine our New Standard ° 
12, and convince yourself of its superior worth. 
We will place one in your office for you to test in STANDARD 
your Own way, on your own work, without any . ge 
obligation on your part. See for yourself if it isn’t We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 


the greatest value in the standard ow field. in the world— and its name is PARAGON 
Just call the nearest Remington office. 


Easy payment terms if desired 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 
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SJOURTEEN foreign gov- 
| ernments, including Great 






Britain, France, and Bel- 


gium, and two hundred govern- 





mental subdivisions of the United 


States are served in various capaci- 


this Company. 


These governments and more than 
five hundred leading corporations of 
the United States have found our 
complete facilities and organization of 
distinct advantage. We render every 
trust service—as fiscal agent, transfer 
agent, registrar, trustee, depositary, 
custodian, receiver, for corporations 
and governments; and as executor, 
trustee, administrator, guardian, for 
individuals. 


Booklet, “Trust Service to Corporations,” sent 
on request. 


of New York 





140 Broadway 








ties by the Trust Department of 


Guaranty Trust Company 


Lonpon Paris BrussELs LIVERPOOL Havre ANTWERP 
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on record as opposed to boycotts, 
strikes, lockouts, and any sort of child 
labor amendment to the United States 
Constitution. Favorable resolutions were 
passed regarding open shop policies, a 
more liberal immigration code, the devel- 
opment of inland waterways and for a 
general reduction in taxes. 

Reports to the Convention disclosed 
gains for the open shop system in build- 
ing, printing, railroads, and bituminous 
coal mining, while ground was lost to 
the closed shop principle in the anthra- 
cite coal and garment industries. It 
was estimated that. only 10 per cent. of 
American labor is now enrolled in 
closed shops, and that workmen’s strikes 
during 1924 cost the public over $613,- 
000,000. 

As a belated sidelight of the Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention last month 
appears a tabulation of the reports sub- 
mitted on minimum wage scales in the 
building industry. Based on the eight- 
hour day, the hourly scales are as fol- 
lows : 

Bricklayers $1 to $1.75 Iron Workers $1 to $1.50 
Carpenters 80c to 1.50 Plumbers 95cto 1.50 
Plasterers 1 to 1.75 Electricians 75c to 1.50 


Laborers 40c to 1.25 Painters 65c to 1.50 
Stone Masons 1 to 1.50 Hoist Eng. 75c to 1.75 


[ __ Washington 


ITH the House Ways and Means 

Committee struggling to bring 
some sort’ of compromise out the tangle 
of pleas and plans for Federal tax re- 
duction it appears increasingly clear that 
in this, as well as most other wordly 
matters, it will be exceedingly difficult 
to please every one interested. The pub- 
lic hearings, held late in October, un- 
qustionably helped to crystalize public 
opinion and direct the Committee’s 
thoughts to the will of the people, but it 
also emphasized the biased. views of 
partisan bodies. 

The capital stock tax, the camera and 
film tax, the motor car and motor truck 
taxes, the inheritance tax, the tobacco 
and alcohol and a multitude of smaller 
taxes were all assailed as unjust and 
detrimental by the parties whose inter- 
ests would be advanced by their re- 
peal. In all it was pleaded that taxes 
be repealed which now bring the na- 
tion over $416,000,000, though the. bal- 
ance indicated by Mr. Mellon to be 
lopped off from such miscellaneous taxes 
is less than $50,000,000. 

Indications point to reform in the 
shape of a 5 per cent. normal and 20 
per cent. maximum surtax rate, and the 
probable repeal, or at least the reduc- 
tion, of estate and gift taxes and those 
on motor trucks and possibly on motor 
cars. It seems also quite probable that 
the income tax publicity clause will be 
abolished. 

Proceedings of the Federal Trade 
Commission against beet sugar manu- 
facturers, instituted last Spring, have 
been dismissed on the advice of chief 
counsel. The complaint named about 
twenty individual companies and charged 
them with suppressing competition in the 
sale of beet pulp. Late last month the 
Commission also announced that it would 
take no action with respect to the pro- 
posed merger of a number of large New 
York baking companies, taking the posi- 
tion that arrangements were not suffi- 
ciently far along to base any action. 
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Fyn who speculate 
have little or no 
knowledge of the funda- 
mental rules on which 
speculative success is based 
—have no idea that there 
are certain rules which 
must be followed in spec- 
ulation, if success is to be 
attained. 


In an attempt to set forth 
the fundamentals of suc- 
cess in speculation I have 
prepared this little book. 
It does not pretend to 
furnish an infallible for- 
mula which will guaran- 
tee profits in the stock 
market, for speculative 
success depends as much 
on the character of the 
speculator as on knowl- 
edge of how to win. 


It does tell some of the 
things one must know 
before he can have any 
hope of ‘“‘beating’ the 
market. 


It embodies some of the 
results of 15 years of 
study, observation, and 
experience in stock mar- 
kets, among little and big 
speculators, gamblers, in- 
vestors, brokers and bank- 
ers and is designed to put 
that experience at the dis- 
posal of others. It is 
written in the sincere hope 
thar it may prove of as- 
sistance to those who have 
an excess of income over 
outgo and have therefore 
within their grasp that 
one essential, surplus 
funds, which properly 
utilized may lead on to 
an independent financial 
position. | 


R. W. McNEEL. 








‘Beating the 
Stock Market” 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director of McNeel’s Financial Service 














Reveals a method 

by which money 

can be made in 
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“More Honest-to-God wisdom and counsel has 
been compressed into ‘Beating the Stock Market’ 
than has ever before been put in such compact 
and practical shape.” 


—Philadelphia North American merged into 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“It shows that money can be made by specu- 

lating and sets forth with relentless candor the 

reasons why most people quit losers.’’ 
—Commerce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, Editor). 


“‘ ‘Beating the Stock Market’ I regard as one of 
the cleverest, ablest, and most simply and prac- 
tically expressed similar treatise that I have ever 
heretofore read.” 


—Frederick F. Lyden, Secretary Association of 
New York Stock Exchange firms. 


“A book that should be in every investor’s 
library.” 


—San Francisco Examiner. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 28, 1925 


ASSETS 





Loans and Discounts . . $119,285,327.80 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates 6,024,500.00 
Other Bonds and Investments . 10,590,698.20 
Banking House 1,500,000.00 
MiGceptONCES 56 5 ke ee 6,582,478.37 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer . 32,960,816.15 
ee re 599,637.18 











$177,543,457.70 


LIABILITIES 


$4,500,000.00 
16,500,000.00 





Capital Stock . 
Surplus . . . 2 ¢ 












Undivided Profits ‘ 1,097,039.48  22,097,039.48 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . 1,053,366.60 
Circulation 345,397.50 
AigcepEOnCeS 2 2 6 st et 8 8,084,555.85 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank 13,700,000.00 
Other Liabilities . 188,475.66 
Deposits: 

Individuals . $99,827,785.07 

MMOS <6 so 32,246,837.54 132,074,622.61 











$177,543,457.70 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 

















Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read “‘Men Who Are Making 
America’”’ by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 
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Shipping | 


| epedeml bidding for the four ships 
of the Pan-America Line, after re- 
fusal of the Munson offer of $770,000, 
was taken to mean that the United 
States Shipping Board was disinclined 
to consider favorably the recent request 
from the Army Quartermaster General 
that two of the ships be turned over to 
the War Department for use as trans- 
ports. The opinion appears justified that 
turning over these vessels to the Army 
would mean too material a curtailment 
of service to South American ports, 
since the Pan-America ships are the only 
American passenger boats operating to 
that quarter. It is considered much more 
likely that the Shipping Board may turn 
over the “Agamemnon” and the “Mount 
Vernon,” both larger and faster vessels, 
to the Army instead. 


























A slight increase in full cars:. ocean 
freight rates is reflected by the Com- 
merce Department’s transportation divi- 
sion index for the third quarter of 1925, 
the level rising from 96 to 97.5 per cent. 
of the 1911-13 average. The third quar- 
ter index was still 4.5 per cent. below the 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1924, however. In general, rates have 
held fairly firm in recent weeks, wheat, 
lumber and coal standing up best, while 
the United States Intercoastal Confer- 
ence has lately announced upward revi- 
sions on a list of commodity cargoes 
for the Pacific Coast. 


Bureau of Research of the Shipping 
Board reports that the number of pri- 
vately owned American vessels engaged 
in overseas trade showed an increase 
from 117 to 134 during the third quarter 
of this year, while the number in coast- 
wise traffic advanced from 571 to 638. 
As of October 1 the Government-owned 
fleet consisted of 1,186 steam and motor 
vessels of 7,770,071 gross tons, of which 
about 30 per cent. was in active serv- 
ice. 











| International | 








HE League of Nations’ “test case” 

in the Balkans, which threatened 
for a few days to cut short the cheers 
that were still ringing across Europe 
after the Locarno Conference, turned 
out in fact to be nothing less than a sig- 
nal victory for the League and, in the 
opinion of many observers, a proof that 
its growing powers were not all on 
paper and air. 


Briefly, some one discharged a rifle 
near the Macedonian frontier between 
Greece and Bulgaria and, true to form, 
the incident, still not entirely clear to 
any one, was quickly followed by “in- 
vasions” on both sides of the line. 
Greece demanded an $80,000 indemnity 
from Bulgaria in a forty-eight-hour ulti- 
matum, and the latter country appealed 
to the League of Nations. 


With a celerity and decision that sent 
a thrill of new hope through the peoples 
of skeptic and war-weary Europe, 
Aristide Briand, acting as president of 
the League Council, called that body 
to order and within forty-eight hours 
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Shippers save from 
two to ten days and 
thousands of dollars 
by routing their 
trans-Pacific ship- 
ments through the 
great ports of Wash- 
ington and Oregon 





























The door to Amencas 


jastest growing market 


The spectacular increase in our Orien- 
tal trade is the most striking feature of 
our foreign commerce in recent years. 


While Europe’s share of our total 
exports has fallen off greatly since 
the war, our exports to Eastern Asia 
were five times greater in 1924 than 
before the war. 


Asia now absorbs one-eighth of our 
exports —-$665,600,000 worth. She sends 
us one-fourth of our total imports— 
$985,000,000 worth. 


To the Pacific Northwest this rapid 
growth in Far East commerce is ot 
particular significance. 


For the ports of Washington and 
Oregon are the natural gateway to 
the Orient with its tremendous, almost 
unlimited, consuming market. 


They are the nearest American ports 
to the Orient—from two to ten days 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


nearer. Shippers to and from the Orient 
save substantially in time, insurance and 
interest charges by using the Pacific 
Northwest route. They are able to meet 
better the requirements of Oriental buy- 
ers who almost invariably demand quick 
delivery of products they import. 


The Pacific Northwest ports are also 
nearer by rail to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Their natural harbors and harbor facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. 


With the “immutable law of the short 
haul” in their favor, the Pacific North- 
west ports have established dominance 
in foreign trade on the Pacific Coast. 


Yet, their present foreign commerce 
of half a billion dollars annually is but 
a foretaste of the future. As the curve 
of Oriental shipping sweeps steadily up- 
wards, the ports of Washington and Ore- 
gon look westward, across a busy Pacific, 
to tremendous things beyond. 
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Invisible Telephone Facilities 


O§ ITS 42,000,000 miles of wire that daily speed 
46,000,000 messages to their destinations, the Bell 
System has more than 28,000,000 miles underground. 


The proportion of underground wire has steadily in- 
creased with the expansion of American cities and today 
71 per cent. of the Bell System’s exchange wire is in 
cables beneath the streets of densely populated areas. 


These underground cables and the conduits in which 
they are laid are the unseen portion of the Bell System’s 
plant facilities. These facilities showed a book cost at 
the beginning of 1925 of $2,266,923,466, and expansions 
at the rate of approximately $1,000,000 a day have 





since been added. 


This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service 


underlie Bell System securities. 





=BELL TELEPHONE 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





195 Broadway 


D.F. Houston, President 
NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
































Texon Oil & Land Co. 


A low priced oil stock, in our opinion, selling out of line with 
its earnings and future outlook. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


McCANN & CO. 


Unlisted Securities 


50 Broad Street, New York 


Broad 1527-1528-1529-2157 




















Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS”’ by B. C. Forbes 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 
$2—Postage prepaid. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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both Greece and Bulgaria were scurry- 
ing to obey the supreme mandate fhat 
gave them just twenty-four hours to 
withdraw all troops from each other’s 
soil. Final adjudication of the matter 
may take months or years but the im- 
portant point for the world at large is 
that the League of Nations, through the 
power and dispatch of its authority, has 
definitely, in one case at least, replaced 
physical war and bloodshed by the 
peaceful machinery of an international 
Court of Equity. And once more hope 
burns high that the League of Nations 
shall not have lived in vain. 

England.—Fears that the Bank of 
England might be forced to go back to 
its higher discount rate were somewhat 
allayed by the apparent slackening in 
the outflow of gold, especially to the 
United States. British unemployment 
figures at the middle of last month were 
about 1,258,000, a decline of nearly 40,- 
000 from the preceding week but still 
nearly 50,000 above 1924, due primarily 
to depression this year in the coal in- 
dustry. 

France.—Both external and internal 
difficulties still assail the political pano- 
rama, Syria and Morocco on the one 
hand and the necessity ‘of new financial 
measures on the other. Late last month 
M. Caillaux was replaced as Minister 
of Finance in a new Cabinet by M. 
Painleve who assumed the portfolio on 
top of his already arduous duties as 
Premiere. With Caillaux went the prob- 
ability of increased taxes and definite 
restrictive measures on currency circula- 
tion, and with Painleve entered plans 
for the much-opposed capital levy as 
well as increase in the limit on the 
Bank of France’s currency issue. 
French exchange rates have had some 
recovery, but the tone is still weak with 
quotations around the low levels of the 
year. 

Germany.—Reports of the Reichsbank 
toward the end of October showed 
steadily increasing reserves and con- 
tinued reduction of circulation, which 
was down 254,000,000 marks during the 
month. Employment conditions show 
moderate improvement, though the steel 
and iron industry is still somewhat de- 
pressed. 

Canada.—Parliamentary elections at 
the close of October showed decided 
gains for the Conservatives, but are not 
expected to give them entire control in 
the next House of Commons. Employ- 
ment in September revealed the largest 
monthly gain since 1920, the index 
reaching 98.3, against 96.6 the previous 
month and 93.9 in 1924. Gains were 
shown in nearly all provinces with On- 
tario leading. 

Austria.—Industrial conditions are suf- 
fering somewhat from decline in exports 
as a result of Polish import restrictions 
and the general labor situation is marked 
by strikes, lockouts and confusion. The 
most serious of the long series of labor 
troubles has been the baking strike 
which assumed tkreatening proportions 
early in the month. Unemployment 
shows a seasonal, increase and as of 
October 15 had gained 4 per cent. over 
the previous month. 

Brazil——Planters are worried over the 
continued decline in coffee prices. Gen- 
eral business is rather dull but better 
conditions are indicated by the growing 
favorable trade balance. 
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: \ In the four years since its inception, This organization with its sales and 
Rickenbacker Motor Company has service experts now comprises an 
k K built an organization, larger, more army 10,000 strong. 
d » efficient and more prosperous than , 
- < that achieved by many concerns Thus we have not only placed this 
h » in twice or three times that period. product within reach of buyers 
e everywhere but it is now also true 
W K( Today this organization consists of that wherever a Rickenbacker 
| » 103 direct distributors and more owner may find himself there he 
“ < than 600 associate distributors; will also be accorded instant, 
» 14 distributors in Canada and 43 intelligent and courteous service. 
- world distributors—located in as 
‘ K many leading centers of other Drive this Rickenbacker yourself— 
: » countries. it will be a revelation to you. 
a C 
t \ RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY 
x ( DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
is 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Companies 


Founded in 1852 





Experienced Management 


The properties in the Associated system are operated 
by men all of whom have been successfully engaged for 
many years in the various phases of public utility business. 
The properties have been operated in conjunction with the 
J. G. White Management Corporation, which is one of the 
oldest and most widely known organizations engaged in 
the supervision of public utilities. 


Some of the Associated properties were built by the 
present management more than 20 years ago. Under their 
supervision the properties have steadily increased in the 
number of customers and in earnings. 





The Associated Gas and Electric Company (incorpor- 
ated in 1906) has pursued conservative financial and busi- 
ness policies. 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
securities write to 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway New York 


























The Wall Street News 


America’s Authoritative Daily Newspaper 
of Finance and Business 


All the News—Complete Stock, Bond, Commodity and 
Money Market Reports—Analytical Articles of Timely 
Interest to Security Holders—Comment by Special- 
ists on Market Trends and Developments 


A Series of Highly Important Articles—“In- 
side Stories of Great Corporations” — 
Will Begin Soon 


The New York News Bureau Association, Publishers 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Attach this advertisement to your check for $2.50 for a three months’ 
trial subscription. 
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Street and No. ....... ccc cc cece cee ccteeecceneccecscccecscccsccsees 


Town and State.........ccccecec cee s eee eeee eens eeeeeseeesesceceeces 
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Foreign Trade 
Continues to 
Improve 


- By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Shen foreign trade situation contin- 
ues to show steady improvement, 
notably in the case of our manufactured 
exports which for September, 1925, made 
up nearly 35 per cent. of our total over- 
seas sales, as against 30 per cent. for 
the same month last year. Though this 
striking gain is accounted for in part 
by the falling off in values of foodstuffs, 
nevertheless there has been registered 
a substantial growth in our overseas sell- 
ing of fabricated wares. An _ indirect 
index of this expanding activity on the 
part of our manufacturing industries is 
found in the steady growth of imports 
of essential raw materials which ac- 
counted for nearly 40 per cent. of our 
total imports for the nine months ending 
October 1, 1925, as against 33% per cent. 
for the same period in 1924. 


Judging from the general trend of in- 
quiries received by the Department of 
Commerce on foreign trade problems, 
the expanding interest in export pros- 
pects is particularly evident among small 
factories throughout the Middle West. 
Intelligent appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of export as a trade stabilizer seems 


to be spreading well beyond the sea- 
board states. 


Important Developments 


By the first of October our overseas 
sales had just crossed the $3,500,000,000 
mark, representing a 14 per cent. gain 
over last year and indicating that the 
total for the year will probably fall not 
far short of $5,000,000,000 as against 
$2,000,000,000 just before the war. 

From the market point of view, a 
number of striking developments are in 
prospect. First of all is the surprising 
growth of our exports to Italy which are 
now running nearly 40 per cent. above 
our 1924 figures at a corresponding date. 
Evidently the new industrial growth in 
Italy is not only calling for considerable 
quantities of American equipment and 


‘supplies but it is also responsible for the 


improvement in the buying power of the 
Italian population. 

Our sales to Germany are likewise 
running at a very heavy advance over 
last year in spite of the very slow eco- 
nomic recovery in that market and the 
drive inaugurated by the German gov- 
ernment for vigorous price reductions. It 
can be expected that the German wage 
level will be materially improved since 
it now stands below even pre-war pur- 
chasing power in many basic industries; 
and as this improvement takes place, 
the absorption of American commodities 
is bound to increase even though in cer- 
tain fabricated lines the traffic schedule 
inaugurated in August by the German 
government may curtail importations. 

In general, French industrial condi- 
tions continue to present a satisfactory 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Wien worried men study 
the ticrer-tape 


MOMENT by moment the ticker 
registers lower prices. Money 
tightens. Interest rates go up. 
Bonds supposed to be gilt-edged 
show signs of weakness and fall 
off in price. It is a bear market. 


What happens to first mortgage 
real estate bonds when stocks and 
bonds drop violently in price, wip- 
ing out fortunes, closing the doors of 
many firms? . . . Nothing to worry 
the investor—they are secure. 

This form of investment is be- 
yond the “reach of the ticker.” Its 
safety is not dependent on the pros- 
perity of any one industry, but 
upon the foundation of the nation’s 
wealth—real estate. It is secured 
by income-earning properties sit- 
uated in progressive localities. 

As a result, first mortgage real 
estate bonds issued by, the leading 
houses have an unequaled record 
of safety. Through financial crises, 


panics and periods of depression 
they have paid interest and prin- 
cipal promptly. 

Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
Unconditional guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest, optional. Nor- 
mal federal income tax refunded. 
. . . Various state taxes refunded 
or paid. 

But to get full benefit of this 
safety inherent in real estate bonds, 
purchase should be made only 
from houses equipped with the 
experience and personnel to issue 
this specialized type of security .. . 
houses that stake reputation and 
life on the promise that “No inves- 
tor has ever lost, nor ever shall lose, 
a dollar in our first mortgage real 
estate bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., 
Incorporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 
resentatives in principal cities, 


Send for Booklet B 1501 
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COMBINATION NO. A, $7.00 COMBINATION NO. C, $5.00 
; Men Who Are Making the West. $2.00 The band ony 8 eee eee e eens $2.00 
' : y Thomas Dreier 
Men Who Are Making America. 3.00 How to Keep Your Money and 
Forbes Epigrams .............. 2.00 Make It Earn More........... 2.00 
Keys to Success................ 2.00 By Herbert N. Casson 
All by B. C. Forbes Forbes Epigrams .............. 2.00 
inte By B. C. Forbes — 
: Remuler Price .............. $6.00 
apelin on.80 Christmas Price ................. $5.00 
Ciwiotmas Price .............04.. $7.00 
COMBINATION NO. D, $5.00 
Business Method Combination 
COMBINATION NO. B, $5.00 Business Fundamentals ........ $2.00 
‘ . By Roger W. Babson 
Men Who Are Making America. $3.00 Taking Guesswork Out of Busi- 
Forbes Epigrams .............. 2.00 UE ae ree 2.00 
Keys to Success................ 2.00 By William R. Bassett 
The Science of Marketing by Mail 2.00 
' By Homer J. Buckley —- 
Regular Price ............... $7.00 Regular Price .......... Peer $6.00 
Ciwistens Price ..............0:. $5.00 Cirtetuame Price ..........0.c.0.. $5.00 


A Comfortable Way to Select 
Christmas Gifts 


Just make your choice of the books below. We will do the necessary 
mailings. We will send along, with your gift, a Christmas card announc- 
ing that it is a gift from you. These gifts will be appreciated. They 
endure. They are of lasting benefit. 


Make Your Choice. Then Fill in and Mail Coupon Below. 
We Will Do the Rest! 











COMBINATION NO. E, $5.00 
Annual Subscription to Forbes Magazine, $5.00 


Just fill in and mail Coupon Below. We will do the rest—we will mail 
these books direct, anywhere in the United States, postage prepaid. 
We will also Send a Christmas Card to the recipient. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find S............ or I will remit on receipt of bill. Send Christmas gifts, with Christmas cards, as 
follows: 
errant 92 ori oa oiasa are aw IWS Sin kicd aceite to Combination No 


errr eT ye eT ee ee ee ee eee Te ee Eee Pe eee es 2 ee 
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PROFITABLE INVESTING 
By JOHN MOODY 


Just off the press—and destined to be the bi a seller of 1925 
among business books. Everyone knows os Moody. His 
name is a Hallmark of authority on investments. Here $2 50 
he gives you the cream of his investment counsel..... 7 


BOTHERING BUSINESS 
By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


Now on the Press—Ready this Month. Mr. Toulmin is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Attorneys—Toulmin and Toulmin, Dayton, 
Ohio. He here presents some of the ills that the Federal 
Trade Commission has bestowed on business; and $2 5 
CH Seo. o.oo 5.0050 6s00ccncwsccccsdennsnceccncescess “ 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 

Pages. 50 Illustrations. 
B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into the intimate 
confidence of fifty of America’s business giants. The fundamental 
make-up of successful men; the qualities of mind that made a 
John D. Rockefeller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas E. Wilson 
rise from the ranks of obscure workers to leadership. The 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs of fifty $3 00 
men who have made and are making America.......... ~ 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
By B. C. FORBES. 160 Pages. 


Not a mere book this—but the entire psychology and philosophy 
of life and business in book form. A practical encyclopedia of 
human nature. One or more Epigrams on every form 
of human aspirations, impulses, emotions, motives and $2 00 
MUIR asc 04 di005s5secasctiasctenesachababaseassecabasass es ” 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 
Personal Efficiency 


By B. C. FORBES. 248 Pages. 


One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! 

practical, vivid ee. invigorating. A gold mine of ideas 

and METHODS on how to develop T WORK, INITIATIVE, 

PERSONALITY, JUDGMENT, COURAGE and 25 $2 00 
e 


other essential qualities to big-scale business success. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING 


THE WEST 
By B. C. FORBES 


The romance, development and present prosperity of the West 
are intertwined with the careers of fourteen men who have been 
most instrumental in making its financial and industrial history. 
Here B. C. Forbes gives us a companion book to Men Who Are 
Making America confining itself however to the life $2 0 
story of each of the fourteen men............cccccecesces a 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Here are definite and concrete methods and plans for averting 
loss in business and investments—for increasing your business 
and investment profit. You will be guided in buying securities 
low and selling them high; when to buy and increase your 
stock of goods and when to reduce prices and reduce your stock 
of goods; in forecasting conditions as to money, credits, $2 00 
buying power and in finding selling territories a 


Intensely 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Your Name .s6:s2:: 
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These Books Will Make 
Ideal Christmas Gifts 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF BUSINESS 
By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


There are pointed out all the uncertainties that may exsist in 
business and how to eliminate them. Every department of 
business is discussed, showing typical problems and their solu- 
tions. There are hundreds of “cases” recorded, each showing 
how a particular company has taken the guesswork out $2 00 
We Wi Pai ob dn bd 0 0:00s000500004seasnaensbeeesaces ‘a 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING 
BY MAIL 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


This book will give you a new, constructive idea of what selling 
by mail really is; and of how you can use it in your business. 
Every business, large or small,—wholesale, retail or manufac- 
turing, can use this book to their profit. For, $2 00 
Homer J. Buckley is a master merchandiser-by-mail. . 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Twelve tips on finance that will guide you to safety, increased 
profits and capital. You need never lose nen in investing— 
in establishing a business—in expanding your business, if you 
follow the advice given by Mr. Casson—advice he him- $2 00 
self followed in establishing his own comfortable fortune. “ 


HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 
By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


Mr. Fletcher is the head of his own company of employment 
managers. He knows the viewpoint of the man seeking the job— 
and of the employee seeking the man. From his practical ex- 
perience in placing executives in the jobs they wanted, Mr. 
Fletcher points out many ways in which you can immediately 
find the connection you have been long wanting. 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


What an executive should know about business—about HIS 
business. The summary of the experiences of thousands of 
successful business men presented in clearly defined principles 
and methods for starting, managing and financing $2 00 
business; of accounting, advertising, buying, selling, etc. ” 


THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
this book. It is as refreshing as the the sun after a bleak and 
miserable rain. It will keep the sun shining ony in 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It points out the lovable features 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or small $2 00 
_ your worldly-fortune......5..scccccccctecccccccccccccccees 


Just fill in and mail the Coupon below. We will do the rest. We 
will send the books postage prepaid. We will also mail a Christ- 
mas Card to the recipient announcing your gift. 


Fill in—Tear Off—Mail —— — —— 


Enclosed please find $.......... , or I will remit on receipt of your bill. 
RU I as he oe on as ales as al tacos ait aioe SUNN RINNE ig 5 Si sare aes cn us isos ois SAIC RIS ewe 
PRONOD, anasdsbadedec bias aiated +ctibse bir ere ee is ckerss RE ee Erte va ee ore 
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(Continued from page 56) 
outlook with a strong demand for elec- 
trical equipment, record transactions in 
agricultural machinery, much activity in 
textiles, and a distinct improvement in 
the shoe trade over last year. In fact 
there is a marked expansion in practi- 
cally all lines. The one exception to 
this encouraging outlook is, of course, 
the depreciation of the French franc. 
An indefinite continuance of the latter 
unfortunate aspect will ultimately react 
upon industry, but for the present at 
least the general industrial and com- 
mercial situation has shown no unfavor- 
able results. 


England still lags behind.the general 
continental improvement, though there 
are some indications of a better tone 
there in minor lines. The major indus- 
tries, such as coal, shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, and engineering machinery are all 
described in the latest dispatches as 
“listless, completely stagnant, far below 
normal, dull.” The anticipated Autumn 
trade revival is not yet actually appar- 
ent, but in spite of the present darkness 
there are expectations that the strength- 
ening of the situation on the continent, 
which is England’s chief market, can not 
but have a helpful reaction upon her in- 
dustries. 


Reports from the lesser markets of 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Spain and the Near East are all favor- 
able. 


China a Sore Spot 


In the Far East the unfavorable status 
of China continues to be the dominant 
note, though even in that troubled re- 
public there are already signs of improve- 
ment. The lumber trade, for example, 
is reported as moving fairly well, and 
business in northern China as well as 
along the south China coast, with the 
exception of the vicinity of Canton in 
the south and Shanghai in the north, is 
less unfavorable than a month ago. 

One index of this 
shown in the revival in neighboring 
countries. Japanese trade has already 
picked up and the probabilities are that 
there will be a large balance in favor of 
exports due to the marked recovery in 
the past two months. In India likewise 
there has been a general speeding up 
partly stimulated by most satisfactory 
weather conditions. The same is true 
in the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies where numerous openings are re- 
ported for American commodities as a 
result of the improving trade prospects 
for native raw materials. The automo- 
tive trade in this territory is reported 
as most active. There is a continued de- 
mand also for imported foodstuffs and 
construction materials, notably lumber. 


In Latin America the conspicuously 
unfavorable areas at the moment are 
Brazil, Porto Rico, Mexico, the River 
Plate countries and Bolivia—rather a 
wider shadow of dubious conditions than 
has been evident for some time. In the 
Argentine the general stagnation of 
local business and import demand (ex- 
cept for agricultural implements, auto- 
mobiles and specialties) and the spread- 
ing difficulty of collections in the inter- 
ior, may be corrected if the present 
favorable crop reports are ultimately 
verified. But for the present at least 
the prospect seems to be less promising 


improvement is 





than a month ago. The same is true in 
the case of Uruguay where buying has 
been held up because of the uncertain- 
ties in the hide market and declining 
wool shipments. 

Wide fluctuations of exchange have 
accounted for much of the trade de- 
moralization now evident in Brazil. The 
market for most lines of imports is 
very dull due to the continued money 
shortage. In many import lines there 
was, of course, a considerable overstock- 
ing prior to the price increases a few 
months ago, a situation which can only 
be corrected through the lapse of time. 

Mexico continues to struggle under 
the uncertainties of the political outlook, 
especially in the outlying provinces, and 
the cessation of buying indirectly con- 
nected with some leading industries. 

With the exception of these territories, 
the general prospect in the Latin Amer- 
ican republics is decidedly promising. 
Chilean business is now in excellent 
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shape regardless of minor political un- 
certainties. All native industries are 
carrying on active operations and th 
general movement of import lines is en- 
couraging. The same is true in the 
Caribbean republics. Haiti, Colombia 
and Central America are all feeling the 
increasing demands and better prices for 
their coffee, and in each case the pros- 
pects for improving our exports to those 
territories are very good. Peru is suf- 
fering from retarded recovery of her 
leading agricultural industries due to the 
recent floods, but there are definite in- 
dications of improvement within the 
coming month. 

Although the export map in a general 
way is perhaps more spotty than at any 
time in some months past, the trend of 
our overseas sales indicates that with 
careful scrutiny no difficulty is being en- 
countered by our more far-sighed ex- 
porters in the development of profitable 
outlets. 


What Burst Stock Booms of Other Years? 


(Continued from page 11) 


second speculation for the rise in 
1915, which began in July and reached 
furious activity in the Autumn, again 
broke down on a rumcr of the possible 
entry of the United States into the 
war. 

Yet so curiously mixed was war-time 
speculative sentiment—it was even more 
apprehensive of sudden peace in Europe 
than of our own entanglement in the 
war—that the two bull movements of the 
next year, 1916, were upset by incidents 
completely opposite to those of 1915. The 
break of March, 1916, which decisively 
ended that year’s earlier speculation for 
the rise, occurred in immediate response 
to a rumor (it turned out later to have 
some foundation) that Germany was en- 
deavoring to find means of arranging 
peace. In Autumn, the speculation of 
1916 was renewed with a violence not 
matched at any other period between 
1901 and 1925. It was shaken momentar- 
ily when Mr. Sabin made his statement 
of October, to the effect that information 
had come from Berlin foreshadowing 
a German appeal for Wilson’s interven- 
tion. But the bull movement never ac- 
tually collapsed until, on December 12, 
Germany’s peace proposals were actual- 
ly published, followed by President Wil- 
son’s unexpected announcement of his 
own independent appeal to the belli- 
gerents to state their “war aims” with 
a view to peace. 

This tangible possibility of the imme- 
diate termination of the war, which 
caused a perpendicular fall of 25 cents 
a bushel in wheat, was received on the 
Stock Exchange by declines of twenty, 
fifty, even of 150 points in speculative 
stocks, from which they never really re- 
covered before the war was over. 
There is, therefore, no doubt of what 
finally upset the “war boom” on the 
stock market. Yet the episode was one 
of the ironies of both political and finan- 
cial history; for the stock market de- 
clined so violently on expectation of the 
expected peace which did not come, that 
it was thoroughly liquidated, and able 
a few months later to receive with en- 
tire equanimity the news that the United 
States itself was going to war. 

Probably this break-down of the bull 
market of the war came nearest of any 





in our time to presenting a definite and 
unmistakable single cause. Still, even 
the market of 1916 had shown signs of 
a dangerously topheavy position, long 
before December 12.. The same condi- 
tion had become evident in 1904, be- 
fore the so-called “rich men’s bull mar- 
ket” was swept into sudden and violent 
liquidation by Thomas W. Lawson’s pub- 
lication, in December, of his full-page 
advertisement advising sale of the over- 
bought Amalgamated Copper shares in 
particular and of all other stocks in gen- 
eral. Wall Street long ascribed the com- 
plete collapse of the excited “Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit boom” of 1899, in 
which all speculative shares had parti- 
cipated, to the sudden death on May 11 
of Governor Flower, the avowed pro- 
moter of the rise; but 16 per cent. call 
money had shaken the Stock Exchange 
long before that date. The “rich men’s 
panic” and prolonged reaction of 1903 has 
been very commonly attributed to Mr. 
J. P. Morgan’s “undigested-securities” 
interview at the end of March; yet the 
bull market of the preceding year had 
been crumbling for months before that 
incident; the money market had got 
into such a state of stringency, even in 
the preceding Autumn, that the Treasury 
had to help it out in order, as Wall 
Street bankers themselves insisted, to 
avert an otherwise inevitable money 
panic. In reality, the great Stock Ex- 
change boom of 1902 broke down of its 
own weight in May, when a pool which 
had been recklessly bidding up stocks 
on the Wall Street curb found it im- 
possible to raise more money, and had to 
throw over everything. 

Taking all the episodes together, it 
is a reasonable inference from this side 
of Wall Street’s history that every over- 
done speculative boom has collapsed 
either because it had exhausted avail- 
able credit facilities, or else because of 
sudden conviction among the speculators 
that the load had become too heavy and 
that prices had utterly parted company 
with intrinsic values. When the market 
had arrived at either of these conditions, 
something usually happened—often of an 
entirely unexpected nature—to give the 
signal for disorderly retreat. 
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; Purity Bakeries Corporation 
: | One of the Four Largest Companies 
. in the Industry 


URITY BAKERIES CORPORATION is representa- 
) tive of the comprehensive organizations which 
| today characterize the successful development of the 
Baking Industry. 


> ¥S PS ee hte 


The care taken in selecting the component properties 

of the Purity Bakeries Corporation and the years of 
- study devoted to its formation, have resulted in 

bringing together, under one management, a number 
| of successful baking companies, which, through 
: thirty-five large plants, located in twenty-six leading 
: cities of twelve states, serve millions of consumers 
daily. 


A 32 page illustrated booklet, prepared by us in col- 
laboration with Purity Bakeries Corporation, tells 
the history of baking, which dates back to the early 
days of civilization, and describes the processes of 
bread making in modern model baking plants. 


Write for Booklet No. P-235 
“Modern Baking” 
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] 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
NEW YORK ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
25 Broad St. 74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St 


Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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HEN ISSUES 
ARE “CALLED” 


Prosperous com- 
panies are at present 
redeeming their 
bonds, notes and 
senior shares to an 
unusual extent. Con- 
stant Vigilance is ob- 
viously the safeguard 
against loss of in- 
come. 


Through the main- 
tenance of a prac- 
tical Management 
Service, this house 
helps protect its 
clients against con- 
tingencies constant- 
ly arising and re- 
sulting so often in 
avoidable loss. 

Our Bulletin, Diver- 
sification and Vigi- 
lance, explains this 
Management Service. 


Send for Bulletin. 


A.B. Leach & Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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SPECIAL BULLETIN 











Equipment Stocks 
Their Position Now 
Equipment stocks recently 
have advanced = sharply. 
Many investors have con- 
cluded that they will con- 
tinue a strong upward 
movement and reach the 

highest point in years. 

Is this correct? Do the 
equipment stocks offer the 
best purchase now or 
should you leave them 
alone? 

In our current bulletin is a 
complete summary of the 
situation ; position of rails 
and industrials is discussed. 
Definite advice as to the 
proper course to follow is 
given. The coupon will 
bring a complimentary 
copy. Mail it today. 











ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St, New York 





Please send me a copy of 
your Bulletin T-110 on equip- 
ment stocks—free. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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Wall Street’s Boom—Is It Going On or Ending? 
(Continued from page 40) 


In an exclusive interview with Fores, 
Paul Shields, of Shields & Company, said: 

“There has been a force at work in 
the stock market for the past year or 
more, the influence of which has been 
greater than is popularly recognized. I 
refer to the greater familiarity of in- 
vestors with the advantages to be ob- 
tained from holding common. stocks. 
This has been brought about by the 
publicity which has been given common 
stocks in the past two years, with the 
purpose of giving the investor a knowl- 
edge of the true character of common 
stocks and their possibilities as invest- 
ments. 

“The effect of this publicity has been 
that the investing public now realizes 
more fully than ever before the advan- 
tages of common stocks of sound cor- 
porations as investments, on account of 
their steady appreciation in value due 
to re-investment of profits and result- 
ing growth in business and earnings of 
the corporations and the facility with 
which income from investments of this 
character can adjust itself to changes in 
general price levels. 

“I believe that this recognition of the 
desirability of common stocks for pur- 
poses of permanent investment has re- 
sulted in a large volume of high grade 
common stocks being ‘put away in in- 
vestors’ safe deposit boxes, so that the 
amount of these stocks available for 
trading purposes has been reduced and 
a strong demand easily influences prices. 

“There is no question but what prices 
of stocks are high and some undoubted- 
ly are higher than justified by earnings. 
The most imminent danger is that defla- 
tion of these stocks in weak hands may 
precipitate weakness in the whole list. 

“The business situation is essentially 
sound, but the stock market has, in some 
directions, reached the speculative level 
where a policy of extreme caution should 
be followed and purchases of stocks 
should be confined to those of a strictly 
investment character which have not en- 
tirely discounted the prevailing prosperity 
throughout the country.” 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation: “While it is 
contrary to the Corporation’s policy to 
make any forecast as to the future, as 
things look at this time we expect to 
be able to maintain very satisfactory 
schedules during the Winter.” 


In an exclusive interview with Forprs, 
Colin Campbell, vice-president of Durant 
Motors, Inc., said: 


It has been my good fortune during 
the past eight months and more to 
spend a great deal of time in many and 
various parts of the United States, and 
I do not hesitate to say very emphatical- 
ly that at no time have I seen funda- 
mental business conditions as good as 
they are to-day—from a national view- 
point. 

There is every reason to believe that 
these good fundamental business condi- 


tions are brought about by the old and 
basic law of supply and demand as re- 
gards commodities needed by all of our 
people, the principal commodities being 
the four essentials of our existence 
known as Food, Shelter, Clothing, and 
Transportation. 

General business to-day is not only 
feeling the normal average yearly in- 
creased growth but is also feeling the 
effects of needed increased production in 
many commodities to take care of a de- 
mand that had to some extent been 
previously dormant. 

We have witnessed good crops for 
which our farmers have received good 
money. We see our people clothed in 
a way that, when compared with other 
nations, is far beyond the hopes of the 
masses of those other nations. We see 
to-day the greatest building program 
being carried out in all of our large 
cities and smaller towns that was ever 
witnessed in this country. We see our 
transportation facilities, whether it be 
the common carriers (the Railroads), or 
water carriers, or our motor vehicles 
such as the passenger cars and the trucks, 
being stressed to the furthest point to 
give the maximum service to take care 
of transportation requirements. 


Two Clouds on the Horizon 


There seem to be but two small clouds 
on the horizon. One is the anthracite 
coal strike and the other is the attempt 
in some sections of our country to 
bring about what is known as the “corn 
holding movement” and which in the 
past, when attempted, has usually re- 
sulted in disaster to those most vitally 
interested in it. It is problematical, 
however, as to how far this movement 
can gain in momentum. 

We see to-day heavy buying of se- 
curities and the indications would seem 
to be that such purchases are being 
made by those people who ordinarily do 
not engage in the practice of buying and 
selling stocks. Steadily rising prices in 
the security markets usually denote 
prosperity. It has usually been the fore- 
runner of a considerable period of pros- 
perity and, to those who are acquainted 
with fundamental conditions: it is ap- 
parent that the security markets are 
again prophesying what the trend of 
general business will be for the future. 

There is every indication that the 
onward rush of business will bring a 
swing of commodity prices in an up- 
ward direction. 

Our citizens, irrespective of political 
belief or sectional feeling, seem to be 
much gratified with the results that the 
national administration is bringing about 
at Washington. Everywhere one hears 
favorable comments on the stand of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon 
on ‘taxation. The nation wants their 
program to go through. 

If all general problems and all gen- 
eral business are allowed to take their 
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natural course without any undue inter- 
ference, there is every indication that 
we will see such a period of prosperity 
in this country as will make it difficult 
for present production facilities to meet 
and keep pace with consumption re- 
quirements. 


In an exclusive interview with Foxses. 
G. A. Younger, of Hartshorne, ales & 
Co., said: 

Despite the extreme advances in the 
prices of many manufacturing stocks, 
particularly the automobile issues, the 
market appears able to absorb prac- 
tically all shares offered. In view of 
the extremely sound business situation, 
due to the stability arising from absence 
of unwieldy inventories and of extensive 
commitments for the future, there ap- 
pears no imminence of money tight- 
ness, although gradually rising rates are 
to be looked for. Consequently, the pub- 
lic speculation in securities is likely to 
turn sodn to other groups, especially 
railroads, railroad equipments, steels, 
oils and coppers, and I expect substan- 
tial advances in all these sections. 


Process of Distribution 


Meanwhile, there will be distribution 
of many issues selling above their in- 
vestment values, and reactions due to 
such selling will probably cause a ragged 
market at times. The process of dis- 
tribution might easily continue for an- 
other year, unless some unforeseen de- 
velopment should intervene to change 
the financial and business outlook. 


In an exclusive interview with Forpes, 
Thomas B. Pratt, of Bauer, Pond & 
Vivian, Inc., said: 


While there are no indications of the 
end of the present bull market, the 
situation is one that requires careful 
watching. The danger in the market 
lies in reactions that are certain to 
take place from time to time. There 
is another possibility of danger which 
may develop; that is, an advance in the 
Federal Reserve discount rate. 


There has been no change in the con- 
ditions and factors that have made the 
present bull market possible. Business 
throughout the country continues at a 
fairly good volume, money is still plen- 
tiful, and interest rates are low. There 
are a number of industries which are 
making exceptionally large profits and 
all present signs point to a continuation 
of this condition. 


Looks for Sharp Reactions 


In a market, however, as active and 
as strong as the one now prevailing, and 
one in which the upward movement 
has been of such long duration, it is 
natural to look for sharp reactions. 
These will probably be of temporary 
sluration but purchasers should be well 
prepared for them by ample margins. 

The Federal! Reserve officials are un- 
doubtedly watching the present specu- 
lative wave very closely, and it is quite 
possible that they may use their in- 
fluence to curtail it, ‘if they believe it is 
getting beyond control. Even this 
possibility. however, would, in the 
writer’s opinion, only cause a temporary 
setback, and the bull market might 
easily survive it and continue for sev- 
eral months to come. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Security Doubly Sure 


] cee Straus Bond not only is protected 
by all the safeguards of the STRAUS PLAN, 
but the investor has the assurance of safety 
that comes from the Straus record of 43 years 
without loss to any investor. Write for litera- 
ture describing sound securities yielding 6% 
or better. Ask for 
BOOKLET K-1511 





The Straus Hallmark ona bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


‘Air Reduction....... 
Allied Chemical...... 


Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
. Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
| Amer. 


_Atch. Top. & S. Fe.. 


Atlantic Refining..... 
, Baldwin Loco........ 
‘ Baltimore & Ohio.... 
| Bethlehem Steel..... 
' Brook-Man. Trans... 
' Brook. Un. Gas...... 


| Brook.-Edison 


‘California Pete 


Crucible Steel........ 
Cuba Cane Sug...... 
Cuban-Amer. Sug.... 
Davison Chem....... 
Del. & Hudson...... 
Detroit Edison....... 
Eastman Kodak...... 
Endicott Johnson.... 
Se) eee 
Famous Players..... 
Fisk Rubber......... 
Freeport Texas...... 
General Electric..... 
General Motors...... 
Goodrich, B. F....... 
Goodyear Tire, Pr. pfd. 
Great Northern, pfd... 
Gulf States Steel..... 
Hudson & Manhat.... 


Beet Sugar... 
Bosch Mag... 
(OS an, ee 
Car & Edy... 
Hide pfd...... 
ee 
Lanseed........'. 
Locomotive... 
rer 
Smelt. & Ref... 
Steel Fdys.... 
Sugar Ref..... 
Tel. & Tel.... 
W. W. & EI.... 
‘Amer. Woolen....... 
Anaconda Cop....... 
‘Assoc. Dry Goods.... 


| Butterick Co......... 
| California Pack...... 
Central Leather, pfd... 
Cerro de Pasco...... 
Chandler Motor...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chi. Mil., & St. P., pfd. 
Chi. & Nor. West.... 
Gre: oe. 1. G Pac...... 
Chile Copper......... 
Coca-Cola .. ........ 


‘issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Hudson Motor 
Illinois Central 
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Interboro, R. T...... 
Int. Harvester....... 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd... 


_ Nickel 
nt. Paper 


eeeeeeeeereee 





Int. Bus. Machine.... 
Jones Bros. Tea..... 
Kelly-Springfield .... 
Kennecott Copper.... 


Tune, 30,1924 


of shares. 
Pe ) re Year ended October 31, ee 
“, ended February 2, 1 

) Estimate 


Par 

000 omit 

.. No 191* 
.. No 2,178* 
ie te $26,000 
.. No 150* 
.. No 138* 
.. 100 41,233 
.. No 600* 
.. 100 11,048 
.. 100 7,500 
...100 16,750 
.. No 500* 
.. No 592* 
100 60,998 

.. No 903* 
.. 100 45,000 
.. 100 917,344 
20 10,000 

.. 100 40,000 
oe 150,000 
.. No 599* 
. 100 232,410 

.. 100 50,000 
ee 20,000 
.. 100 151,945 
.. 100 180,152 
.. No 770* 
.s NO 483* 
«« 100 59,754 
> 106 14,642 
.. No 489* 
2 eo 17,377 
100 33,299 

.. No 1,123* 
.. No 280* 
100 72,533 
100 115,846 

.. 100 145,156 
.. 100 74,483 
Oe Be 109,776 
.. No 500* 
«+ 500 34,236 
.. No 1,500* 
.. No 3,600* 
os fe 63,250 
.. 100 55,000 
.. No 500* 
.. 10 10,000 
.. No 235* 
.« 100 42,503 
.. 100 62,458 
.. No 2,038* 
<< 0 20,268 
.. 100 112,482 
~« wo 236* 
.. No 797* 
o ONO 730* 
.. 100 180,287 
.. No 5,162* 
.. No 601* 
100 15,000 
100 249,477 

.. 100 12,272 
100 39,995 
No 1,320* 
100 121,051 

.. 100 35,000 
w= S00 99,877 
100 51,725 
25 41,835 
100 20,000 
a ee 151* 
.. No 100* 
ae ten 9,096 
.- No 3,864* 


(a) Partly extra. 


138 
104 
20 
73 
180 
100 
33 
162 
147 
Nil 
37 
44 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 
Val. 


1924 
$8.48 
? es 
8.02 
6.10* 
0.78 
20.51 
6.774 
4.13 
11.36 
0.39 
9.80 
5.00 
12.60 
5.63 
18.15 
11.31 
1.98 
Nil 
2.24 
4.95 
15.47 
6.60 
Nil 
9.19 
2.56 
3.23¢ 
1.17 
13.83 
3.60 
12.643 
2.47 
Nil 
2.92 
4.81 
16.77 
Nil 
4.20 
4.39 
2.58 
10.00 
1.05 
4.41 
7.43 
3.81 
4.55 
2.868 
6.028 
0.28 
13.69 
12.30 
8.26 
6.94 
6.26 
20.08 
0.84¢ 
Nil 
21.13 
7.37 
10.27 
81.08 
7.18 
7.48 
3.33 
6.11 
12.41 
Nil® 
11.86 
Nil® 
1.43¢ 
5.16 
14.77 
Nil 
Nil 
2.02 


Latest Earns 


m=>months 
8.00, 9 m 


4.18, 9 m 


eeeeee 
eee eee 
serene 


eeeeee 
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eee eee 


eeeeee 


(b) None being paid, accumulation, 14% 
(f) For year ended June 30, 1924. 
(k) Year ended November 30, 1923. 
for full $.... e925. ba 
du) Year ended » + 30, 1925. 
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1924 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1920 
1922 
1925 
1923 
1925 
1918 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1904 
1920 
1923 


1923 


1917 
1922 


“1899 


1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1920 
1924 


1923 
1907 
1916 


1924 
1920 


1920 


1901 
1925 
1925 
1923 
1892 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1917 


1918 
1924 


1923 


(c) Year ended March 31, 1925. 
(Year —— gn 30, 1924. 
one in 3 ulati 
sed on income for six months ended March 31, 1925 ——_ 
(v) Year ended August 31, 1925. 


Price 


135-47 ; 


w& 

‘oO 
' 

co 


128-19 ; 
57-11; 
92-19; 

119-24; 


64-15: 


(s) 1923. 
(w) None being paid, accumulation 31 Y%. 


; '21-’24 


"15-24 
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Prices, 1925 Pres. 
High Low Prices 
114 - 86% 109% 
10834- 80 105 
95 -71% 89 
43 - 29% 32 
54%4- 26 35H 
25634-158% 253 
115%- 97% 109 
75%- 58% 62% 
124 - 83 119% 
52 - 20 rte) 
144%-104% 120 
57¥%- 453% = 55 
118%- 90% 118 
445%4- 374%, 43% 
71%- 47% 67 
144%4-130% 141% 
6834- 343% 4 
64%4- 344% 50% 
49%- 35% 49 
603%4- 46% 59% 
127%-116% 122% 
117%4- 95% 102 
146 -107 122% 
87%4- 71 86 
53%4- 37 47 
59¥%- 35% 58% 
97%- 75% 97% 
147 -1203%% 143% 
28%- 17 22% 
132%4-100% 130% 
32%- 23% 28% 
71 -49% 66% 
6354- 43% 62 
52 -27% 42% 
11134- 89% 108% 
28%4- 7 16% 
75¥%- 47% 69 
54%4- 40% 47 
37%- 30% 35 
163 - 80 163 
48%- 32% 40% 
- 453% 83 
95%- 74% 94 
4154- 32% 37 
79%- 64% 75% 
144%4- 7% 9% 
33%- 20 23% 
49¥%4- 27 41% 
155 -133% 141 
1591-110 145% 
118 -1043%4 110 
74%- 63%. 71 
37 - 26% 36 
1143%4- 90% 109% 
28%- 10% 26 
243%- 8 20% 
337%-227% 314% 
140%- 6454 138% 
72%- 36% 72% 
108 -103 107% 
76%- 60 74 
95 -67% 91% 
3834- 21% 36% 
114 - 333% 114 
1195-111 118 
34%- 134% 30 
138%- 96% 129% 
52%4- 27 % 
39%4- 24% 39% 
76 - 48% 61% 
176 -110 176 
21%- 14 18 
2154- 12% 17 
58 - 46% 57 


Yield 
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Stock Market Outlook 


All Bull Markets Are Alike in Final Stages and This 
One, Too, Is Vulnerable 


By J. G 


.Donley 





‘ IS important, at this stage of the 
market when specious reasoning is 
likely to rob one of calm judgment, to 
remember that all bull markets are 
brothers “under the skin.” And they 
are unmistakably brothers if one digs 
under the skin during their more hil- 
arious stages. 


It is important to remember this, be- 
cause a bull market always goes farther 
than any one expects it to go and this 
very action invariably engenders a lot 
of hindsight reasoning to explain the 
errors of previous judgment. During 
the final stages of a bull market which 
has gone beyond the dead-line set for 
it by the pre-judgment of nearly all 
competent critics there is commonly a 
widespread tendency to argue that “this 
bull market is different from all others.” 
From this conclusion it is but an easy 
step to the belief that the law of action 
and reaction has been nullified, that 
soaring prices and tremendous activity 
are the normal thing, and that of good 
things there will be no end. 

Right now the following bits of rea- 
soning—perhaps all right in themselves 
—are tending to make the plunging 
game look inviting to the man who 
wouldn’t think of buying stocks two 
years ago: continuous prosperity is here 
because the Federal Reserve, hand-to- 
mouth buying, etc., have stabilized busi- 
ness; group movements and the breadth 
of the market along with millions of 
new recruits to the army of investors 
are going to do away with old-fashioned 
bear markets; money is going to be 
relatively cheap for a long time to come; 
and even the old one about rich men 
being unable to sell on account of in- 
come taxes—this one caught many 
eleventh-hour bulls unawares at the 
top of the 1919 market—is being made 
to do duty over again; and there are 
any number of others. ; 

No one knows when this bull market 


is going to end, except perhaps those 
who are closest to the inside workings 
of it. But all this stuff about its being 
a different kind of bull market than 
we ever had before “ain’t so.” 

All bull markets are alike in their 
final stages because then there is a 
structure of pyramided profits—an in- 
verted pyramid; thousands of persons 
have stocks purchased at prices two, 
three, four, and on up to twenty or 
more times the prices at which those 
stocks were selling at the beginning of 
the upswing; hysteria has replaced calm 
judgment; because the mob has the 
stocks, mob psychology has to be 
reckoned with—and who can guess what 
a mob will do; millions of dollars to 
carry stocks bought on margin have 
been drawn up into the broad top of 
the inverted pyramid, with little down 
below; the money loaned to buyers of 
stocks is loaned from day to day—and 
many of the borrowers don’t even know 
that they are borrowing. 

When such a stage is reached all bull 
markets are brothers “under the skin.” 
First it is one thing, then it is another 
that causes them to crack, but the same 
old internal conditions lend them to the 
cracking. 

The current bull market looks strong- 
er as this is being written than it looked 
two months ago; but one doesn’t have 
to live long in Wall Street to learn that 
a bull market always looks strongest 
when it is weakest. 

It is the writer’s experience that stock 
booms are usually punctured in one of 
two ways: (1) by unexp2cted bad news; 
(2) by concerteé action by those who 
pull ine strings. And it is my guess that 
the next big reaction will come via No. 
2, and that it is not far away. Mean- 
while, don’t believe that conditions now 
are any different, marketwise, from those 
existing in previous bull markets at a 
comparable stage. 

















Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Conservative 
Accounts 
Solicited 


Curb Securities Bought or Seld for Cash 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















Specializing 
In Odd Lots 


HILE this organ- 

ization does not. 
limit its business to the 
buying and selling of . 
“Odd Lots” we have 
special facilities for trad- 
ing in less than 100 share 
lots, and a large, experi-_ 
enced organization, ca- 
pable of rendering effi- 
cient, personal service 
to the small trader. 


Send for Booklet J8 
Free on request 


(HisHoLm &.(HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. ( 


Hanover 
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The 


Business Man’s 
Investments 


USINESS men 

are making 

and saving money 

through the ser- 

vices we have to 
offer. 


Moody’s Rating 
of a security is just 
as significant as 
the credit rating of 
a customer. The 
rise and fall of 
activity in an in- 
dustry whose se- 
curities you hold 
has the same sig- 
nificance to your 
| pocketbook as the 
ebb and flow of 
prosperity in your 
business. 


An inquiry will 
quickly develop 
the way in which 
we may most 
effectively serve 
you. 

















MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Good Profits 

— for April 15 published a list 

of ten stocks in this column, se- 
lected because of their resistance to the 
decline, then—as it turned out—at bot- 
tom. Of this list it was said: “Scrutiny 
of recent dealings reveals ten stocks 
which have held much better than the 
average, and a group purchase of equal 
amounts of these issues should show 
a substantial profit on the Spring rally, 
if past performances count for anything.” 
The ten stocks recommended for pur- 
chase as a group have fared very well 
in the market of the last seven months. 
The following table shows the prices at 
which they were selling when the list 
was compiled, the prices now (as this 
is being written), and the extent of the 
gains: 


April Now Gain 
Hudson Motors ........ 41 136 95 
TORWEU El ccccece 54 245 191 
Packard Motors ........ 18 46 28 
Willys-Overland ........ 12 34 22 
Willys-Overland pfd..... 85 115 30 
Goodrich (B. F.) ........ 50 71 21 
SE E.R ccsincscceaaca 27 29 2 
ren, Bm. Fet. “BS” .... 76 75 2 
Am. Water Wks. & El. 44 55 11 
Macy (R. H.) & Co..... 78 107 29 





tNow Chrysler. *Loss. 


It is interesting to note that of the 
ten stocks above, selected solely be- 
cause of their good market action, five 
were motors. 

“Sitting Tight” 

As the gains registered in the above 
list of stocks in the last seven months 
show, the profits are in holding. Or as 
a big speculator once put it, “It isn’t 
being right, it’s sitting tight that makes 
the money.” If any reader was fortunate 
enough to act upon the suggestion given 
in this column on April 15, and if he 
sat tight, he now has a total profit of 
429 points on his holdings, or an average 
profit of 42.9 points for the ten stocks. 
The stocks could have been purchased 
outright, at the April prices, for a total 
of $485 (for one share of each); so that 
the net profit on a group purchase of 
equal amounts of each stock would now 
be better than 88 per cent. But, if you 
bought and didn’t hold until this wild 
stage of the market, take comfort in 
the shrewd remark of the wealthy bank- 
er who said, “I got rich by selling too 
soon.” It is far better to sell too soon 
than too late. 


Another Group 


While there is little chance, at this 
stage of the market, of selecting a group 
of ten stocks that will duplicate the 
performance of the April selection, there 
are a number of stocks which have par- 
ticipated only moderately in the bull 
movement. They should suffer but 
little, comparatively, from ,the severe 
reaction that probably lies somewhere 
ahead, and if the earnings outlook is 
favorable for them they should be sell- 
ing higher a year from now than they 
are to-day. Here are ten stocks that 
seem to answer that description, along 
with their current prices: Belding 





Brothers, 38; 
Austin Nichols, 32; Simmons, 54; Ameri- 
can Agricultural, 28; Marine pfd., 39; 


Long-Beli Lumber, 49; 


Underwood Typewriter, 63; Westing- 
house Electric, 74; Owens Bottle, 66; Na- 
tional Department Stores, 42. If they are 
bought as a group—equal amounts of 
each—the possibilities of profit .seem 
worth the risk. 


New Records 


Stock Exchange seats are up to $135,- 
000, total 1925 sales are up to the 370,- 
000,000-share mark, the number of 
million-share days this year is up to 
173 and the number of two-million- 
share days is up to 38, and it is proposed 
to put the number of Stock Exchange 
memberships up to 1,125. What are the 
pools up to? 


A Candidate 


Allied Chemical is mentioned in good 
quarters as eligible for membership in 
the growing group of “rich men’s stocks.” 
But so far it is holding to the proving 
ground, just above par. There seem to 
be valid reasons for expecting Allied 
Chemical gradually to go into the strong 
boxes of investors until growing scarcity 
of the stock and increasing strength of 
its financial position, along with ex- 
panding earnings, put it in the real high- 
priced class. The company has no funded 
debt or bank loans and at the end of 
1924 about $104,000,000—nearly $50 a 
share on the common stock—had been 
stored away in reserves, while the 
balance sheet showed nearly $54,000,000 
in securities and close to $10,300,000 in 
cash. Allied Chemical is a holding com- 
pany, and the chief business of its sub- 
sidiaries—the largest in their respective 
fields—is the manufacture and sale of 
coal tar products, acids, dyestuffs, coke 
and its by-products, alkalis and soda 
products. There is scarcely a business 
in this country which does not use some 
of Allied Chemical’s products. 


Old Leader Revives 


Steel common has long been under- 
valued. With undependable_ earners 
soaring to “double-par,” and with so- 
called “asset stocks” long since estab- 
lished in the higher regions, many 
observers have been asking themselves, 
“If such-and-such a stock is worth 250, 
what is Steel common worth?” At the 
end of 1924 Steel common had a book 
value of about $273 a share, and its 
earning power, subject to periods of 
temporary slack, has been steadily ex- 
panding. When Judge Gary predicted 
in his address before the Iron and 
Steel Institute that the steel-making 
capacity of the country would be taxed 
to its utmost before the next meeting 
of that body, Wall Street began to 
look with favor upon the old leader of 
the market. When, later, the steel trade 
journals gave vent to previously sup- 
pressed optimism, and orders and ship- 
ments and prices rose all together, there 
was no denying the “premier industrial” 
its rightful place at the head of a ris- 
ing market. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 





























New YORK 
Cc. B. Fenner A. C. Beane 3. H. McManus 
B. J. Glenny 


J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Railroad Outlook 
Very Bright 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, “Railway Age.” 


As of recent freight shipments 
and consideration of existing general 
business conditions cannot fail to suggest 
the conclusion that unless some adverse de- 
velopment of great importance occurs, the 
railways will continue throughout ‘the 
Winter, at least, to have a heavy freight 
tonnage. 

No special comment upon general busi- 
ness conditions need be made since it 
seems to be generally agreed that in most 
respects they are good. 

Coal traffic constitutes the largest single 
item of freight business. Shipments of 
coal were very large for several weeks 
prior to September 1, when the anthracite 
strike began. The immediate effect of the 
strike was to reduce coal shipments about 
35,000 carloads a week. Although there 
has been recently a movement of bitu- 
minous into the territory ordinarily sup- 
plied with anthracite, total coal shipments 
have not been, since the anthracite strike 
began, as large as they were before or as 
large as in corresponding weeks of any 
of the preceding six years. 


Coal Shipments 


It is notable that in spite of the decline 
of coal shipments, the total weekly car 
loadings have continued to exceed the mil- 
lion mark and to be larger than in the 
corresponding weeks of previous years. 
The comparatively small total shipments 
of coal since the anthracite strike began 
must result, if the country is to be sup- 
plied with enough fuel, in larger ship- 
ments than normal throughout the Winter 
and Spring. This will help to maintain 
total freight traffic at a high level. 

Another kind of traffic which for some 
weeks has been moving in much smaller 
volume than a year ago is grain and grain 
products. The farmers evidently have been 
holding back their grain, but there is a 
large amount of it in the country which 
must be shipped some time, and the fact 
that it has not been moving in normal’ 
volume recently indicates that sooner or 
later it will move in more than normal 
volume. 


Ore Traffic Increases 


Cne important kind of traffic which al- 
most throughout the present year has 
been moving in much larger volume than 
in 1924 is ore. The present and pros- 
pective activity in the steel industry in- 
dicates tHat this will continue to be the 
case for some time. 

Shipments of forest products continue 
to be larger than in any previous year ex- 
cept 1923, while shipments of miscellaneous 
freight and less than carload merchandise 
are exceeding all previous records with no 
prospect of a decline in sight. 

It is not to be expected that the future 
increases in total or net earnings will be 
relatively so large as they were in the 
Summer months of 1925 because freight 
business showed much larger increases in 
the Summer months of this year than it 
will in the Fall and Winter months. How- 
ever, it seems reasonably safe to predict 
that on most roads the net returns earned 
will continue to show increases during the 
Winter and Spring months. oe 
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We offer and recommend 


Landay Bros., Inc. 


Participating Class 
“A” Stock 


Cumulative Preferred Dividend 
$3 per annum 


A warrant for the pur- 
chase of one share of 
Common Stock will be de- 
livered for each share of 
Class “A” Stock. 


Price, $36.50 per share 


Full particulars on request. 


Baue nd & Vivian, is 
oF gaa mana 

















Are 


RAILROADS 
Still a Buy ? 


For the past two years, we have 
been advising the purchase of rail- 
road stocks. They have already 
given profits ranging from 25% to 
over 200%. 


Yet, railroad stocks on the average 
are still 15 to 25 points below the 
high levels of pre-war bull mar- 


kets. 
BUY? 


Is it still time, then, to purchase 
rails? Or has the moderate bull 
movement in rails disc.unted the 
marked improvement in operating 
conditions? Should they now be 
avoided? 


A detailed analysis and specific 
recommendations on the rails as 
a group and on individual issues, 
have just been presented to our 
clients. A few copies are still 
available FREE. 


Simply ask for FN-15 


American Institute 


of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Good Stocks to Put in 
Christmas Stockings 


By R. W. Schabacker 


5 ew proverbial “Do Your Christ- 
mas Shopping Early” signs are al- 
ready on display and soon the annual 
question of what to get for Cousin 
Gertrude and Aunt Emma will once 
more assume a leading role in the im- 
portant business of the day. 

The Yuletide spirit of giving gifts for 
the happiness of others, the modern 
tendency to pass on worldly goods while 

‘still in the realm of the living, and the 
desire to give something valuable and 
of potentially increasing value, as well 
as something which will yield a contin- 
uous income, are but a few of the con- 
siderations which lead to selection of 
high-grade stocks as Christmas gifts. 
There are issues suitable for young or 
old and to match personal tastes or in- 
dividual eccentricities. 

For the convenience of Christmas 
shoppers in stocks the accompanying 
lists suggest a wide variety of issues, all 
paying dividends, all listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and all repre- 
senting companies whose business is 
not only well established but gives pres- 
ent indications of continued growth and 
prosperity in the future. 

The Class “A” stock of Armour & 
Company of Illinois represents a new 
listing of one of the largest meat-pack- 
ing companies in the world whose total 
sales this year will be over $800,000,000. 
The stock offers a comparatively high 
dividend yield and, with present condi- 
tions as well as the future outlook for 
the packing industry greatly improved, 
the margin of surplus earnings over the 
present dividend rate should be ma- 
terially increased in the next few years. 

On a basis of the $1 per annum divi- 
dend, Wright Aeronautical stock would 


appear quite high, but not when consid- 
ered from a standpoint of current earn- 
ings, financial position and the promi- 
nent position occupied by the company 
in a field whose possibilities for the 
future generation must appear almost 
limitless. The small issue of 250,000 
shares of no par value capital stock is, 
moreover, the company’s only capital- 
ization, so that increased earnings would 
be magnified in the appreciation of this 
issue. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany operates the Hudson River Tubes 
which connect New York City with im- 
portant railroad terminals in New Jer- 
sey and also carry a large portion of 
New York’s commuting population. 
The company has enjoyed the benefits 
of municipal growth but is not limited 
to New York’s famous “five-cent fare,” 
and both gross and net income have 
made steady and substantial gains over 
a long period of years. Net income 
last year amounted to $1,595,757, the 
best year in the company’s history, and 
earnings thus far in 1925 have shown a 
healthy gain over those for the same 
period in 1924, 

Within the past few years Interna- 
tional Nickel has emerged from a period 
of comparative leanness into its pres- 
ent position of definite prosperity and 
late last summer the old dividend rate 
of $2 a share was resumed on the com- 
mon stock after a lapse of nearly four 
years. The company is now in splendid 
financial position and is benefiting from 
higher prices for nickel, of which it has 
huge resources and almost, a world 
monopoly in refined production. There 
is no funded debt and less than 90,000 
shares of non-cumulative preferred 








Dividend Paid 


Hudson & Man- 
hattan R.R..... 250 1925 


(a) Plus 4% in stock. 


Reading .......... 4.00 1905 
Consol. Gas of 
1. he. a ee 5.00 1892 





Famous Players.. 800 1919 
Goodyear 7% Pid. 7.00 1925 
Baldwin Loco. ... 7.00 1920 


N. Y. Central... 7.00 
ia Se 7.00 1916 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 9.00 





Stocks to Give as Christmas Presents 


Group 1 (Under $40) 
Earned Estimated Current Yield Book 


Stock Rate Since 1924 1925 Price % Value 
Armour Co. IIL, 

TE seeks $2.00 1925 $2.26 $2.40 26 7.7 $33 

Wright Aero ..... 1.00 1921 1.70 2.40 30 3.4 27 


International 

ere 2.00 1925 1.43 3.00 36 5.6 33 

Group 2 ($40 to $80) ° 

Associated Dry 

ON Soerrere 2.50 1920 5.00 5.50 57 4.4 18 
Come Ge oes 2.40a 1924 4.13 4.50 73 3.4a 42 
North American 10.00b 1909 3.16 3.50 74 ~=10.0 15 
Pere Marquette.. 4.00 1923 8.33 10.00 78 5.1 in 


(b) Payable 2%4% in stock quarterly. 
Group 3 (Over $80) 


3.33 3.40 35 7.2 104 


8.80 10.00 86 4.7 

7.43 8.00 92 5.4 108 
12.50 13.00 108 7.4 97 
16.84 18.00 111 6.3 131 
Nil ee 122 5.7 243 
13.25 11.70 126 5.6 ie 
11.77 12.00 128 5.5 273 
11.31 12.00 141 6.4 117 
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The Investor’s Christmas 
Shopping List 
WO chief considerations should 


enter into the selection of 
stocks as Christmas gifts. First is 
the degree of risk: elderly people 
should have safety of principal 
above all else, while the young or 
financially independent may wel- 
come a small element of specula- 
tion. Second is the personal inter- 
est; women take delight in part 
ownership in the store where they 
do their shopping, while the boy’s 
interest in science and inventive 
progress is heightened by stock in 
a pioneer industrial corporation. 
For instance: 


NG 3 Sh icasacanencacaeus U. S. Steel 
The Wife....... Associated 

Baby Allice............ 

a Wright 

Sister Helen..... American Tel. & Tel. 
Uncle Fred............ Pere Marquette 
Aunt Emma........... Famous Players 
Cousin Gert...Goodyear 7% Preferred 
Mother-in-Law....... Consolidated Gas 


Your own broker will gladly 
play Santa Claus. Send him your 
list early, however, as there are 
often delays in the necessary 
transference of stock. 




















ahead of the 1,672,000 shares of $25 par 
common stock. 

Under modern and able management, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation has 
reaped more than normal profits from 
the material growth of the retail mer- 
chandising field and early this year 
issued four new no-par shares of com- 
mon for each old share of $100 par. 
On a basis of the 600,000 shares of new 
common now outstanding the com- 
pany’s earnings last year still amounted 
to about $5 a share and this year should 
establish another new high record in the 
company’s history. 


Childs Company 


The no-par common stock of Childs 
Company, operating chain restaurants 
throughout the country, offers an at- 
tractive yield when compared with other 
issues in its class. Current rate is $2.40 
per share per annum and early this year 
a stock dividend of 4 per cent. was de- 
clared, payable in quarterly install- 
ments, the next being to stock of record 
on November 28. Net income last year 
was $1,809,000, and 1925 results are ex- 
pected to be substantially higher though 
per share earnings will show a decline 
due to the larger amount of stock now 
outstanding. , 

The North American Company has re- 
cently strengthened its position as one 
of the country’s largest and strongest 
power utilities through acquisition of 
Western Power Corporation which 
should add materially to its revenues. 
North American’s record is one of sharp 
and almost continuous gains in produc- 
tion, gross and net earnings. Territory 
served is compact and growing. Des- 
pite the rapid advance of the $10-par- 
value common stock, this issue still 
offers a very high theoretical yield since 
current dividends are being paid at the 
annual rate of 10 per cent. in stock. 

Beside having a satisfactory earnings 
record in the past and estimated 1925 
earnings the best in its history, Pere 
Marquette Railway Company stands to 
benefit still further from the pending 
Nickle Plate consolidation. The road 


has a good capital structure, and re- 
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gardless of merger possibilities will earn 
the common dividend about 2% times 
over in the current year. 

Reading is another railroad stock 
which will earn its dividends with a 
large margin this year. Net is running 
at record levels and the company also 
holds a key position in Eastern consol- 
idation possibilities through its control 
of Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York controls important gas and elec- 
tric light services in New York City 
and has a 33-year dividend record on its 
common stock. Besides probable earn- 
ings of around $8 a share this year, the 
company has a reserve fund of close to 
$2 a share which will be released if, as 
now appears quite probable, the higher 
courts uphold the invalidity of New 
York’s dollar gas law. 


Famous Players 


Famous Players-Lasky. Corporation 
is one of the largest and strongest com- 
panies in the motion picture field, con- 
trolling production, distribution, and 
presentation, the former through the 
famous Paramount trade mark. Net in- 
come has gained almost steadily in re- 
cent years, and despite the issue of a 
large block of common for expansion, 
the stock is expected to earn its $8 divi- 
dend with over a 50 per cent. margin in 
1925. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock appears in 
an attractive position, since an early set- 
tlement of the $30 accumulated divi- 
dends is anticipated. Such payment of 
back dividends would bring the stock’s 
actual purchase price down to levels 
around 82, which would offer a yield of 
about 8% per cent. on the regular divi- 
dend. 

Baldwin Locomotive common stock 
has lost much of its prestige through 
last year’s deficit and the extremely 
dubious prospects for 1925 earnings. 
The company still has various surplus 
accounts of over $25,000,000, however, 
and its strength, its size, and the poten- 
tial demand for its output indicate that 
recovery of its normai earning power 
and market value are but questions of 
time and patience. 


New York Central 


Some of New York Central’s favor- 
able points include indication of the 
largest net earnings for many years, the 
current divided rate earned nearly 
double even on the larger amount of 
common stock outstanding, improve- 
ment of capital structure through bond 
conversion and, finally, the possibility 
of absorption of some of its wealthy 
subsidiaries. 

Stock of United States Steel, the 
world’s premiere industrial, needs no 
new recommendation. Suffice it to say 
that unfilled orders have turned definite- 
ly upward and that the steel outlook is 
much improved. 

Through Western Electric and the 
various companies composing the nation- 
wide “Bell System” of telephone com- 
munication, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company occupies a high 
position in the country’s necessary serv- 
ices, and earnings have displayed great 
Stability. Much additional capital has 
been raised through sale of stock 
to the public but growing profits from 
constant expansion promise to continue 
‘per share earnings at a high rate. 
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This Seasoned 
Common Stock 


Yields About 9% 


in Cash and Stock 
Dividends 


Cities Service Common Stock, 
yielding about 9% at its pres- 
ent price, appeals strongly to 
the careful investor who seeks 
both safety and a substantial 
income. 


Current dividends on Cities 
Service Common Stock are pro- 
tected by an ample and grow- 
ing margin of earnings. 


Net earnings of Cities Service 
Company for the year ending 
September 30, 1925, were $18,- 
077,901, of which $10,772,096 
was available for Common 
Stock dividends and reserves. 
This was equal to 14.40% on the 
Common Stock outstanding. 


Write for circular C-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 







60 WALL ST:} 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK. 
PRINCIPAL CMES 





























What Makes 
a Bond Safe 


EFORE You buy Bonds 

do you Analyze the con- 
templated investment? Do you 
really know the factors that de- 
termine the safety of any First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond? | 
This booklet, “How To Analyze 
A First Mortgage Bond” will 
show you how to accurately 
determine the relative value 
of each contemplated invest- 
ment. Mail the coupon—Today! 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles 


NEW YORK: 
Strauss Investing Corporation 
300 Madison Avenue 
COUPON 


Strauss Investing Corporation 
300 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me without obligation your 








Booklet, “How to Analyze a First 
Mortgage Bond.” 
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--+++When you have} 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


... Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 












FIFTH AND SPRING 
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DIGEST 


Tobacco 


American Sumatra 
Common stockholders’ protective com- 


Co.— 


mittee announced that reorganization 
plan drawn up by preferred stockholders 
is not acceptable. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Is op- 
erating at 75 per cent. of capacity and 
further improvement is expected. Amer- 
ican Brass Co., a subsidiary, advanced 
prices of brass, tubes and copper % 
cent. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Pro- 
gram for retiring bonds and increasing 
working capital, etc., has been success- 
fully completed. 

Childs Co.—Called for payment Dec. 
1, 1925, at 102 and interest, the entire 
issue of its 5-year conv. 6 per cent. notes 
due June 1, 1929. Conversion privilege 
expires Nov. 10. 

Chrysler Corp.—W. P. Chrysler, pres- 
ident, was quoted as follows: “We will 
produce and sell at least 250,000 cars 
next year. We are now making 850 cars 
a day, of which 60 per cent. are fours 
and 40 per cent. are sixes. This number 
will shortly be increased to 1,000 cars 
daily. Our orders are keeping well 
ahead of production, and we are about 
three months behind on our sixes, and 
four weeks behind on our fours. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Earned $14.38 a share 
in first nine months of 1925; same period 
1924, $10.04. 


Columbia Phonograph Co.—Announced 
formation of the Columbia International, 
Ltd., of London, a_ £5,000,000 holding 
company for the following companies: 
Carl Lindstrom Co. of Berlin, Trans- 
oceanic Trading Co. of Amsterdam, 
Columbia Phonograph Co. (of America) 
and the Columbia Graphophone Co.,, 
Ltd., of London. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Shipments 
in September, 1925, were 46 per cent. 
greater than in September, 1924, and 
October schedules were 61 per cent. 
above the corresponding month of last 
year. Biggest increase is coming from 
passenger car producers, although the 
truck business continues very strong. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
$1.56 a share in first nine months of 
1925; same period 1924, $2.62. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Started Produc- 
tion on a six-cylinder line of Star cars 
which, it is reported, will sell for under 
$1,000. 

Durant Motors, Inc—W. C. Durant 
denied report that he is seeking to re- 
gain control of the General Motors 
Corp. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Ac- 
quired four theatres in Buffalo in con- 
solidation with the Shea theatre inter- 
ests. Final details of the deal with 
Balaban and Katz Corporation are: 
A ten-year agreement has been en- 
tered into under which all of the 
theatre properties of Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp. will be vested in a new 
corporation. Stock of the new corpora- 
tion will be owned by Famous Players, 
but Balaban & Katz Corp. will manage 
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and operate all of the theatres in con- 
sideration of a participation in profits. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Capacity of 
Memphis plant will be doubled at cost 
of about $2,000,000. 

Ford Motor Co.—Is establishing new 
daily and weekly production records. 
Domestic production for weék ended 
Oct. 23 totaled 49,004 cars and trucks, a 
record for any six-day period. Oct. 20 
set a new high mark for daily output 
with production of 8,466 cars and trucks. 
Unfilled orders on Oct. 22 totaled 284,- 
000 cars. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada.—Declared 
another dividend of 10 per cent., making 
total payments of 20 per cent. for the 
current year. ; 

General Electric Co—A 12-year con- 
test for the basic patent rights of the 
modern vacuum tube, used extensively 
in radio, X-ray and similar work, was 
concluded with the award of the patent 
to this company. It is estimated that 
there are more than 10,000,000 tubes em- 
bodying the invention in operation in the 
United States. 

General Motors Corp.—Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president, stated that ar- 
rangements are under way whereby 
General Motors might acquire financial 
interest in Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., an 
English concern. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Put in- 
to effect another general increase of 15 
to 20 per cent. in automobile tire prices 
with the exception of certain small sizes 
which were increased from 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Earned $5.49 a 
share in first nine months of 1925 (based 


-on 122,723 shares); same period 1924, 


$5.47 (based on 112,130 shares). 


Hayes Wheel Co.—Plans to call in en- 
tire issue of first mortgage bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1929, of which there are $574,000 
outstanding. This retirement would 
leave the company with no funded debt. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—Earned $2.58 a 
share in first nine months of 1925; same 
period 1924, $1.28. 


Kresge (S. S.)—Is said to be consider- 
ing calling of a special stockholders’ 
meeting to vote on splitting the common 
stock 10 for 1. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Current sales 
are reported to be running 22 per cent. 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. Total for 1925 should approximate 
$65,000,000, compared with $56,369,795 for 
1924. 

Marland Oil Co.—Earned $7.26 a share 
in first nine months of 1925, based on 
1,885,850 shares, compared with’ $2.97 a 
share for the same period in 1924, based 
on 1,549,897 shares. Completed another 
deep-sand well in the Thomas pool, Kay 
County, Okla., with an initial produc- 
tion of 3,500 barrels daily. This is the 
fourth well to be brought in in this 
territory. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Called for 
payment Dec. 1, 1925, at 107% and in- 
terest, the entire series of its 8 per 
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cent. secured notes, series ‘B” due Dec. 
1, 1940. ; 

Montana Power Co.—Earned $4.26 a 
share on the common in first nine months 
of 1925; same period 1924, $3.55. 

National Biscuit Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of $1 a share on the com- 
mon. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Shareholders will vote upon acquisition 
of the Ray Consolidated Copper Co. on 
the basis of one share of Nevada for 
one share of Ray and to increase the 
authorized capitalization of Nevada Con- 
solidated to 5,100,000 shares of no par 
value from the present authorized cap- 
ital of 2,000,000 shares, $5 par. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Earned 
$1.11 a share on the common in first 
nine months of 1925; same period 1924, 
nil, 

Radio Corp. of America.—Earned 12 
cents a share in first nine months of 
1925. United Fruit Company and the 
General Electric Company together own 
less than 51 per cent. of this company’s 
stock, it was disclosed in testimony be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
quiry into an alleged radio trust. 


Remington Typewriter Co—Is_ con- 
structing a new building to accommodate 
the growth in the ribbon and carbon 
paper departments. The Syracuse plant, 
devoted chiefly to the manufacture of 
portable typewriters, is employing a 
large night shift of workers. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Earned 
$3.95 a share in first nine months of 
1925; same period 1924, $1.51. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Author- 
ized by I. C. C. to acquire control of the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Rail- 
road Co. by purchase of its capital stock 
and by lease. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Is in- 
stalling a new 50,000-kw. unit at the 
Long Beach steam plant at cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Declared an extra dividend of $1 a share. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Earned $3.44 a share 
on the common in the third quarter of 
1925; same period 1924, $1.72. For 
first nine months of 1925, $9.44; same 
period 1924, $10.19. Ingot production is 
at about 81 per cent. of capacity. 

White Motor Co.—Received addition- 
al order for 30 busses from the Cleveland 
Railway Co. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Shipments in 
year ended Oct. 20, 1925, totaled 174,844 
cars, compared with 130,971 in corre- 
sponding period of 1924. Had forward 
orders for 15,000 cars for November de- 
livery. 





6% per cent. for ten years—The 
Strauss Investing Corp., 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City, will send upon re- 
quest literature pertaining to their first 
mortgage real estate gold bonds. - 

The greatest factor of safety—The 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., 345 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., will 
eladly send upon request their literature 
lescribing a new and attractive Bond 
Issue yielding 6% per cent. 

Odd lots—Information on the purchase 
of fractional lots of listed stocks will be 
turnished by John Muir & Co., Mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 







“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street ‘Chicago 


To Unify Its 
Interests in New England 
and the east, the Middle 
West Utilities Company 


ANNOUNCES 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NEW HOLDING ORGANIZA- 
tion controlled by the Middle 
West Utilities Company, and 
owning practically all of the 
common stock of the Central 
Maine Power Company, the 
Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Company and a substan- 
tial majority of the common 
stock of the National Light, 
Heat % Power Company—the 
last named company control- 
ling, in turn, The Twin State 
Gas & Electric Company, the 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Elec- 
tric Company, the Vermont 
Hydro-Electric Corp., Inc., the 
Rutland Railway, Light © 
Power Co. and the Pittsford 
Power Company. 


‘THE OPERATING COMPANIES 
with their subsidiaries serve at 
retail 286 thriving industrial 
and farming communities hav- 
ing an estimated combined pop- 
ulation of 599,000 in the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York. 


AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
the vast water-power resources 
of New England is controlled 
by the Company. Plants of its 
subsidiary operating companies 
have a generating capacity of 
over 108,000 K.W., of which 
over 66 percent is hydro-electric. 


CWT Od 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Ask your invest- 
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Your Money 
is Worth 8% 


—and you can 
get it in FLORIDA 


Suppose eggs were selling 
for 50c a dozen in Hills- 

§ boro Junction, and at $1 
a dozen in New York. 
Where would you send 
your eggs to sell? 


Suppose first mortgage 
bonds on New York prop- 
erty paid 6%,on Minnesota 
property 7% and on Florida 
property 8%, where would 
you invest your money? 


8% is the legal interest rate in 
Florida, established by law, by 
custom, by housing conditions, 
by money demand. Your money 
is worth 8% in Florida and you 
can get that rate through the 
Trust Company of Florida, on the 
safest of first mortgage security. 


What would be your gain 
if your investment paid 8% ? 
It is easy to get the facts. Mail 
the coupon for free booklets. 


Write to, 


"TRust COMPANY or | OF Fuoripa 
Paid-in Capital 


MIAMI > ©) FLORIDA 


Sear: ay 











Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Basson Park, MAss. 














“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


John Moody’s New Book 
on Investing 


yee John Moody takes pen in 
hand to write a book—it is an 
event—it is a welcome sign of a book, 
of a message, worth-while. For Mr. 
Moody does not write for royalties from 
sales; he writes because he Has some- 
thing to say. And in his newest prod- 
uct, “Profitable Investing”’—a book just 
off the press—he says much that de- 
serves the intimate attention of every 
investor. 

No one can dispute John Moody’s 
authority as an investment counsel. He 
is in a class all by himself. He is con- 
sulted by financiers dealing in millons 
as well as by the average every-day 
garden variety of investor. The reader 
will find, in this book, the cream of his 
investment knowledge and counsel. 

All this explains who John Moody 
is—and what he is. After all, in con- 
sidering books on investments, one wants 
to know the author; what he has done 
to justify telling others how to invest. 
Assured of the author’s authority, one 
can take to a book confidently. Here, 
assured of John Moody’s authority, and 
also that his style is clear, vivid, easily 
understood, one may peruse “Profitable 
Investing” with anticipation of pleasure 
and profit. It covers the entire field of 
investment. 

Published by B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Price $2.50. 





“Beating the Stock Market” 


HIS book, by R. W. McNeel, sets 
forth some of the fundamentals of 
success in speculation in the _ stock 
market. The writer does not pretend to 
furnish an infallible formula which will 
guarantee profits, but he does tell in a 
very interesting manner some of the 
things one must know before he can 
have any hope of “beating” the market. 
The little volume embodies some of 
the results of fifteen years of study, ob- 
servation, and experience in_ stock 
markets, among little and big speculators, 
gamblers, investors, brokers and bankers. 
Published by McNeel’s Financial Ser- 
vice, 120 Boyleston St., Boston, Mass. 
Price $2. 





Trading Methods—A copy of this 
booklet will be furnished upon request 
to Chisholm & Chapman, Members of 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


A record of investments—A. B. Leach 
& Co., Inc., 62 Cedar Street, New York 
City, will gladly furnish one of their 
specially prepared loose-leaf folders for 
keeping records of your investments. 


Bondshares—This is an investment 
trust which is made up of high grade 
securities. Information regarding in- 
vestments in the units of bondshares 
will be sent upon request to Sanford 
& Lee, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The Rayon industry—Information re- 
garding the securities of a company 
manufacturing this product will be fur- 
nished upon request to Mulliken & 
Roberts, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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33 Years of More Than Average 
Yield Without Worry 


Share Profits with 
Bond Security 


Secure your just share of the 
profits in addition to regular 
7% bond interest. Enjoy the 
feeling of security which goes 
with possession of sound 
bonds, and get something besides. 


BUY 


Prorir SLARING Bonbs 


The most scientific bond ever 
issued with a long record of 
liberal returns. Ask for details. 








No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment 
of Principal or Interest. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


Clarence Hodson & fb 


TABLISHED 1893 === ING 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 





Send me Circular B-274 


ND ii aicresuiccauaae B-274 











What are the 
FACTS? 


Bulls claim the greatest 
market in history is just 
beginning. 

Bears foresee drastic de- 
clines ahead. 


The Tillman method 
forecasts both advances 
and declines of the mar- 
ket, and the stocks to 
buy or avoid on any 
movement. 





The Coupon will bring a 
complimentary copy of 
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BLIC UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
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IDLAND Utilities Company, of 
which Samuel Insull is president, 
has announced a number of new 132,000- 
volt tranmission lines to make superpower 
connection of the following companies: 

Calumet Gas and Electric Co., American 
Gas and Electric Co., Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. of Chicago, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Co., Indiana and Michigan 
Electric Co. (subsidiary of American Gas 
and Electric Co.), several companies in 
West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky, 
the West Penn Co. 

Southern California Edison Company 
has placed a new order for more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of Westinghouse 
circuit breakers for use in the expansion 
of its 220,000-volt transmission system. 

Eastern States Power Corporation is the 
name of a new company formed to acquire 
and hold securities of public utility com- 
panies and finance new issues. It is a con- 
solidation of the Carlisle interests of New 
York and the Schoellkopf interests of 
Buffalo. E. L. Carlisle is chairman, H. E. 
Machoid, president; J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr. 
first vice president; Charles E. Norris sec- 
ond vice president, and R. K. Ferguson, 
treasurer. 

American Gas Association reports that 
101 billion cubic feet of gas was burned 
in factories and work places in the Unit- 
ed States in 1924 and that only 7% bil- 
lion feet was used for industrial purposes 
in 1910, the first year tab was kept. The 
increase of “1,300 per cent.” is ascribed 
to the great activity of gas engineers, 
who have developed 5,000 industrial proc- 
esses for which gas is now commonly 
employed as fuel. 


Waterproofing the Dams 


Above Gilboa, N. Y., there is to be 
an immense reservoir storing water from 
Schoharie Creek and forming a part of 
the New York City water supply sys- 
tem. The dam built at Gilboa for this pur- 
pose cost $6,800,000 by contract, but it 
was discovered several months ago that its 
base has slid 2 inches from its intended 
position, and $210,000 has: been spent to 
stop this movement. The material causing 
the trouble was clay of a grade which 
was not considered wholly satisfactory 
from the beginning, by the designers of 
the dam. Water will not be turned into 
the intended reservoir until the sliding of 
the dam has been stopped. 

While this is going on, Alfred D. Flinn, 
a director of Engineering Foundation, an- 
nounces the scientific project of construct- 
ing a dam, at a cost of $100,000, on Ste- 
venson Creek, a tributary of San Joaquin 
River, about 60 miles from Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, solely for the purpose of investi- 
gating a number of factors in dam con- 
struction which‘ still puzzle the best en- 
gineers. This dam is to be tested to de- 


struction in the end. To make sure of the 
factors to be investigated, a number of 
smaller dams are to be built in various 
parts of the country, each for one study 


or another. In preparation for these large- 
scale investigations, special instruments 
have been designed during the past summer 
at the Stevenson Creek dam site by the 
Arch Dam Investigating Committee of the 
Engineering Foundation, whose general 
officers are at 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City, and special new tests of con- 
crete have also been made there. 


More Forest Planting 


To put the forests back where they 
were, on the hill sides, before the lum- 
ber industry removed them, is becom- 
ing recognized as one of the public-spir- 
ited undertakings in which public util- 
ities may participate on a large scale 
with eventual benefits for themselves, 
especially in the way of regulating the 
water supply for hydro-electric stations. 
Considerable planting has been done in 
Michigan by one of the leading groups 
of utilities, and now the Northern New 
York Utilities intends to plant 180,000 
seedlings of red pine and 250,000 of Nor- 
way spruce along the western watershed 
of the Black River district in the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks. The trees will 
hold snow and water and thus reduce the 
violence of Spring freshets as well as 
the severity of droughts. Generally, the 
retarding of the flow of water from 
mountains to oceans improves the cli- 
mate and fertility. The reservoirs of 
public utilities already serve these pur- 
poses in some degree, and many believe 
that very much more work having the 


- same effect could be organized. 


In view of the large “Cooper-Quoddy” 
project for taking 500,000 to 700,000 
horsepower from the tidal movements 
of the sea in the Bay of Fundy at East- 
port, Maine, the power conditions north 
and east of this point in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick are being looked 
into. None of the power to be gen- 
erated at Eastport will be needed on the 
Canadian side. Apart from any utiliza- 
tion of the tides in the northern portion 
of the Bay of Fundy, so many ordinary 
water power sites are available in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada that a 
great industrial development of this 
region can be readily supplied. A great 
number of small mills have been in ex- 
istence for many years, and since 1914 
public surveys have disclosed practical 
sites for 550,000 horsepower on the 
numerous streams. The Power Commis- 
sions of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have assisted in developing 34,000 
horsepower which is in use, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, new developments were esti- 
mated at 110,900 horsepower, 44,650 in 
New Brunswick, 64,000 in Nova Scotia, 
and 2,275 in Prince Edward Island. 

At Grand Falls alone, where St. Johns 
River has a sheer drop of 70 feet, there 
is 140,000 horsepower in sight. 

Canadians look forward to a large 
movement for manufacture of those raw 
materials at home which are now shipped 
out of the provinces. 
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XPORTS of American cars will 

reach two millions “within several 
years,” according to John N. Willys, who 
as chairman of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, has studied the subject abroad for 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. Plans for financing the for- 
eign dealers should be developed, adds 
C. W. Nash. And, says Alfred H. 
Swayne, the Federal Reserve Board has 
already done much, through expert bank- 
ing advice, to aid the foreign trade. 

Not every truck owner knows that the 
“all weather tread” of truck tires can be 
restored when worn down and nearly 
smooth. The Goodyear company employs 
special workmen to chisel the gripping 
grooves into renewed usefulness. The 
chisel is pneumatically operated. 

Busses operated by 249 traction com- 
panies, mostly electric railways, now num- 
ber about 4,400, which is more than twice 
as many as a year ago. 

Mileage records for motor trucks tell 
a story which is interesting if not com- 
plete in itself. The White Company’s rec- 
ords show just what purchasers and trucks 
have exceeded 100,000, 200,000 and 300,000 
miles. So they have published a booklet 
about it. Twenty trucks out of 74 oper- 
ated by a department store in New York 
City are now on their fourth stage, having 
passed 300,000 miles. 

In reaching. out for more popular in- 
terest in aeronautics the Aerial League of 
America, Henry Woodhouse president, 
publishes some figures. “Money has been 
and is spent in aeronautics in large sums,” 
says the circular letter. “Cwer five billion 
dollars has been spent by four nations in 
eight years. The United States spent over 
$1,500,000,000; $450,000,0000 since the 
armistice. Over $350,000,000 is now spent 
annually, of which the United States 
spends over $750,000,000.” 

And further: “During the past year a 
dozen new air transport corporations and 
groups have been formed, with total cap- 
italization of over $50,000,000; air lines 
covering about 20,000 miles have been in 
operation, and 3,000 airplanes have been in 
use in the world.” 


Better Work, Less Boosting, Wanted 


The business man, when reading these 
figures, abbreviates to see more clearly 
what they mean. ‘By spending $5,000,000,- 
000 in eight years four nations managed 
to have 3,000 airplanes in use last year.” 
That makes each airplane cost $1,600,000. 
Perhaps this figure reminds the business 
man that “spending” always means handing 
the money spent to some person or com- 
pany, but that only tangible and valuable 
results can prove that the money was well 
spent. 

Suppose that 20 picked boys were given 
a broad scientific and practical education 
for five years at a cost of $3,000 a year 
for each, and with a view single to de- 
veloping their competence in aeronautics, 
that would cost only $300,000 in all, or less 
than one-fifth of the actual cost of each 
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airplane now in commission. And perhaps 
20 such thoroughly trained persons, abso- 
lutely specialists on a foundation of broad 
general science and inventive skill, could 
put aeronautics over, technically and in- 
dustrially. And if some of them made 
much money out of it for themselves the 
world would still be the gainer. It would 
get something for its contributions. Who 
will pick the boys? 

General Motors registers 67,583 cars 
and trucks sold abroad during the first 
nine months of 1925, as against 48,165 in 
the corresponding period of 1924. 


The increase in motor coaches running 
on rails has not been very large during the 
past year. According to a survey by the 
Motor Truck Department of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce the 
number is now “more than 496,” operated 
by 190 steam and electric railroads. A 
year ago it was 483 operated by 174 com- 
panies. More pronounced is the increased 
use by steam railroads of motor trucks and 
busses on the highways. Fifty-one com- 
panies, as against 33 last year, employ 
trucks for hauling freight. And 20 steam 
railway companies use 219 busses. 


Motors on Farms 

While public utility companies, especially 
in Minnesota, Oklahoma, Alabama and 
New York, are conducting instructive ex- 
periments with electric service for farms, 
the fundamental question whether an indi- 
vidual electric plant on each farm is or is 
not more economical and practical than 
the use of current from a central station 


.by long transmission lines, is not receiving 


much attention. And yet it is constantly 
emphasized that “usually the actual cost of 
current is but ‘a very small part of the 
price which must be charged the consumer 
on the farm after all distribution costs 
have been met.” 

Possibly most of the educational work 
done aniong farmers by the public utilities 
will turn out to be philanthropy on their 
part, and manufacturers of electric gen- 
erator units or the tractor and motor ve- 
hicle industries will reap most of the 
benefits. And the gasoline trade stands 
to gain large rural markets as well. 

A farm that has a tractor, a truck, and 
one or two motor cars, has four engines 
at disposal which are working only a 
small portion of the time, and any one 


.or two of them may be adapted to drive 


an electric generator when not otherwise 
employed. There is also the possibility 
of the farmer producing his own fuel 
for these engines if the engines are de- 
signed for the fuels which the farmer 
can produce and nothing in the laws of 
the land prevents it. The farmer can raise 
crops from which alcohol and vegetable 
oils may be distilled, and he can produce 
lard oil. He can also learn to operate 
his own plant properly if the plant and 
the teaching are right. 

While public utilities look up the facts 
from their viewpoint, the motor industry 
should probably look into them from the 
other side—M. C. K. 
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;/NEW MACHINES ‘ 
=" i CUT COSTS 2% 


W HEN gas is employed for heating a deep and 20 feet wide at the bottom had 
house, the cellar becomes inhabitable to be dug first, connecting the “strip” with 
and at small expense a welcome addition a watercourse 4,000 feet away, and in- 
to the available space for living quarters. volving, the removing of 189,000 cubic 
On this ground a marked economy in the yards of clay and rock. To secure the re- 
building of dwellings is claimed by the quired 4,400,000 tons of coal, 8,000,000 
gas industry to be one of the rewards cubic yards of overcovering must be re- 
for patronizing it. moved, and still the method is much 
Railways whose telegraph service is cheaper than ordinary mining. The Mon- 
congested find it practical and economical tana Power Company, 100 miles away, 
to transmit train orders by telephone, the now sends electric power to the enterprise 
messages being repeated back for safety. and nearly all the excavating machinery 
Details were told at the recent conven- and railway car loaders are operated elec- 
tion in New Orleans of the Telegraph and  trically, although coal for steam is right 
Telephone Section of the American Rail- at hand. A great deal of blasting is done 
way Association. It was stated that 54 per with several different explosives, and for 
cent. of the railway mileage is now served this reason most of the information about 
in this way, and that a notable advantage the work comes from the Du Pont De 
consists in permitting train crews to com- Nemours company of Wilmington, Del. 
municate with headquarters from any sig- 
nal bridge, siding,’ or interlocking block Better Eyes, Better Work 
station where a telephone is established. Defective eyesight is affecting the coun- 
One eastern factory which is 4 stories try’s industrial output, is handicapping edu- 
high and 500 feet long is equipped with cation, and is a growing menace to human 
electric motors serving to open or close welfare, it is asserted by the Eye Sight 
all windows at the same time, if desired, Conservation Council of America in a 
thereby saving labor and securing im- comprehensive eyesight survey of two 
proved ventilation as well as protection years’ duration. The survey covers eye 
in case of storms. The report is published tests of more than 14,200,000 school chil- 
but does not give name or details, while dren and students enrolled in public 
stating that windows on any floor or side schools, state normal schools, universities, 
may be operated separately. and colleges. Numerous data are furnished 
At the Exposition of Chemical Indus- on this part of the subject. 
tries held a few weeks ago at the Grand But the work went much farther. Eye- 
Central Palace in New York City there sight, as an important factor affecting the 
was exhibited a practically new metal output of the industries of the Unite:l 
which will assist in radio and X-ray work States, is being overlooked, the report as- 
in marked degree. It was pure metallic serts. A survey was made to determ:ne 
thorium. Known for a hundred years in the prevalence of visual defects among in- 
combinations, especially as an oxide, iit was dustrial workers and the methods prac- 
produced for the first time as a pure and ticed by industrial concerns for examining 
easily workable metal by Drs. Reutschler the eyes of their employees. 
and Marden at the Westinghouse Lamp Information was furnished by 170 com- 
Company’s research laboratories, wiiere it panies located in 23 states and empioying 
is now turned out on a commercial scale. over 1,000,000 persons. 
The first application will be for the fila- One company reported as low as 5.3 per 
ments of radio tubes—to take the place of cent. of defective vision, but the average 
filaments of tungsten with thorium oxide in proportion of defective vision as reported 
admixture—and these will thereby become by 40 companies was 44.3 per cent. 
very durable. In X-ray work the new The records from 20 companies of 150,- 
metal will greatly increase both radiation 782 eye examinations, or 77 per cent. of 
and penetration. the nnd ee. showed the 
, prevalence of defective vision ranging 
Montana’s New Coal Power from 48.3 per cent. to 79.2 per cent. and 
Those who do not yet fully realize the averaging 54 per cent. 
enormous developments, in industry and This group of 200,000 industrial eye 
population, which still lie ahead in this examinations is many times larger than 
country, may find something of interest in any group that has previously been studied 
the fact that 700 square miles in Montana for the purpose of arriving at definite con- 
cover about twenty billion tons of sub- clusions. 
bituminous coal in a vein varying from 24 “It is considered sufficiently large and 
feet to 90 feet in thickness, and that the properly distributed both geographically 
Northern Pacific Railway Company has and according to the type of industry to 
built a 35-mile spur to Colstrip, a new establish an accurate incidence of the pro- 
town in the making, where a subsidiary portion of defective vision among the 
company has begun work on a contract 42,000,000 gainfully employed persons in 
for removing 4,400,000 tons of the coal the United States,” says the report. 
by the stripping method; that is, the cov- Better eyes make for better work and 
er of clay or rock over the coal, averag- richer life, but probably it should not 
ing 35 feet in depth, is first stripped off be too readily assumed, just yet, that the 
by the use of titanic excavating machines. lighting industry, or oculists, or opticians, 
To get water for the needed steam power are ready to improve the situation 
in the beginning but more for security in schools, where the trouble begins.— 
against freshets, a drainage ditch 45 feet M.C. K. 
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New Ideas— 


the greatest of 
business assets 


OUND ideas, according 
to an eminent author- 
ity, have contributed more 
to the progress of indus- 
trial power than any other 
factors. This is an era of 
speed and harnessed en- 
ergy. To maintain this tre- 
mendous pace, requires a 
vast store of new ideas, 
better methods, increased 
production. 


The, 4th Power Show offers you 
the greatest possible source of 
modern ideas on power genera- 
tion, transmission and utiliza- 
tion. If your enterprise is con- 
cerned with power of any kind, 
you will be sure to benefit by 
the wide variety of interesting 
and educational exhibits dis- 
played at the Power Show. 


Attend this great Exposition, 
and send one or more of your 
men to represent your firm. 
Let them meet and talk with 
the country’s leading mechan- 
ical engineers, manufacturers 
and business men. No one can 
fail to bring back fresh ideas 
and information that will prove 
valuable business assets. 


Make every effort to come in 
person and get your facts first 
hand. Plan now to be there. 


National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical 
Engineering 


Grand Central Palace 
NEW YORK CITY 
NOV. 30TH TO DEC. 5TH 
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How Much Money 
Do You Want 


andWhen ? 


wee your 


reasonable financial 
ambitions may be; whether 
you want to furnish a 
home next year, or pay 
off a mortgage in 1928, or 
build a house in ten years, 
or retire on full pay when 
you’re sixty, they can be 
accomplished with the 
help of the magic power 
of compound interest and 
investment. A book that 
is full of interesting in- 
formation—needed in 
making plans of the sort 
mentioned will be sent on 
request. 





IRST Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely super- 
ior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
facts and figures. 


Send your 
name and 
address fora 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
this book. 








ADDRESS 


If 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
656 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


How Mortgage Bond Holders and Property Owners 


Can Leave Estates Intact 


By R. D. 


HH OW many investors ever realize 
that they may have securities which 
will be subject to quadruple taxation 
under our. present system of levying 
taxes? How many realize that if anything 
should happen to them that their estate 
might not be sufficient to pay ‘the in- 
heritance taxes and expenses of admin- 
istration? Not many, I venture. Yet 
both the points raised are within the 
realm of possibilities. 

When Frank Woolworth, the founder 
of the great 5 and 10-cent store system 
and builder of the tallest building in the 
world, died he left millions to his heirs. 
Nevertheless the administrators of the 
estate had to dispose of his palatial 
home to obtain sufficient cash with 
which to pay taxes. 

Then there is the case of Henry P. 
Jackson, of Boston. When his estate 
was settled it was found that he left 
some shares of stock in a Western rail- 
road which were subject to quadruple 
taxation, as a tax had to be paid to 
various states in addition to the Federal 
government. 

The reader may conclude that the tax 
levy is heavy. It is. Yet how many have 
ever given thought to the fact that the 
theory by which the state obtains part 
of an individual's wealth at his death 
is based upon the idea that since an in- 
dividual cannot take with him more than 
he brought into the world, his property 
should come into possession of the State. 
In practice, however, such _ a procedure 
would usually work a hardship on those 
who depended upon the deceased for a 
livelihood. 


A Heavy Burden 


An estate is usually taxed twice for in- 
heritance tax purposes, once by the Fed- 
eral Government and once by the state in 
which the decedent lived. The taxes 
collected by the government are known 
as Federal Estate taxes and those col- 
lected by the state as State Inheritance 
taxes. The Federal Estate tax is by far 
the heaviest as a glance at the table will 
reveal. 

The general trend of inheritance tax 
rates in this country is upward. Es- 
pecially is this true where the benefici- 
ary is distantly related to the one whose 
estate is being distributed. The same 
also applies in most cases where one 
holds property in states other than that 
resided in. At the present time there 
seems to be very little prospect of relief 
from the tax burden and the problem 
of how to meet this, together with other 
expenses incident to the administration 
of an estate, is generally the cause of 
much worry to an executor until the 
estate is closed and the final accounting 
made to the heirs. 

There is one method—and as practical 
a one as has yet been devised—that of 
taking. out insurance. In this way the 
event which causes the expenses to fall 
due provides the funds to meet the 
charges. To sum up in a few words, 
when an individual plans the distribution 


‘of his estate, he can protect the principal 


Maxwell 


against shrinkage from taxation by ac- 
quiring life insurance sufficient to take 
care of all taxes imposed. When taking 
out a life insurance policy to cover such 
items as taxes, administration expenses 
and other incidentals, the fact should be 
stated in the policy so that there will be 
no doubt about the matter. 

If insurance is a logical method for 
anticipating taxes, would it not also seem 
to be a practical means of anticipating a 
mortgage? For those who have homes 
against which mortgages are outstanding 
there is always the possibility that their 
death will leave a part of the principal 
of such mortgage to be paid by their 








State 
Federal Inheritance 

Estate Tax Tax 
Wm. L. Harkness $12,924,785 $1,989,421 
James Stillman 10,822,255 1,531,983 
Chas. G. Roebling 1,728,455 266,217 
Frank Woolworth 6,800,000 1,050,000 
Theodore Roosevelt 53,128 * 33,860 
John R. Hegeman 298,904 118,931 





*Taxed in two states. 








heirs. In many cases this might work 
a great hardship. Insurance will prove 
a great advantage. If it should not 
prove necessary to use the proceeds of 
a policy taken out for the purpose of 
meeting mortgage payment, the holder 
always has the privilege of converting the 
contract into one of the many forms of 
life insurance. Such a policy, therefore, 
serves a two-fold purpose. In the first 
place it covers the mortgage for the 
period until it is completely paid off and, 
in the second place, it may be converted. 
The expense is relatively cheap when 
the amount of protection is considered. 

So important has the matter of taxes 
become that the majority of real estate 
boards throughout the country have at 
various times considered the subject, at 
least so far as advocating adjustments 
in state laws that would bring about 
greater equalization of tax incidence. In 
California resolutions have been adopted 
asking for the repeal or radical modi- 
fication of the state inheritance tax of 
that state. In Massachusetts, the Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards has au- 
thorized its board of directors to co- 
operate with the Massachusetts State 
Chamber of Commerce in a proposed 
study of the state’s tax laws. 

The problem is one that affects all 
property owners, whether they have 
large estates or whether they be individ- 
uals of comparatively small means. Any 
movement for the lessening of the tax 
burden is one that should receive the 
support of everyone. True it is that 
taxes are a source of revenue for the 
government, but instead of devising 
ways and means of raising taxes and 
then trying to find a way to spend the 
money so obtained, would it not be bet- 
ter to devise methods for reducing gov- 
ernmental expenses? 
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Wall Street’s Boom—lIs It Going On Or Ending? 


(Continued from page 63) 


In an exclusive interview with Forses, 
H. D. Williams, of H. D. Williams & 
Co., said: 

The time-honored dictum that “action 
and reaction are equal and opposite” 
appears to need new interpretation as 
applied to the stock markets of to-day. 
Present high activity on the exchange 
floors may not be in the slightest de- 
gree a sign of forthcoming reaction but 
may be almost entirely a reflection of 
new factors. 

The fact, astonishing to some, that 
prosperity in the United States prom- 
ises to have longevity, seems only now 
to be taking hold in the public imagina- 
tion. 

Only if inflation develops should we 
expect a sharp falling off in activity of 
the stock markets. We are forced in 
the meantime to conclude that stock 
market activity is on a permanently new 
and higher level. Phenomenal growth 
in ownership of securities by the pub- 
lic in general, plans for expansion of 
ticker services throughout the country, 
and the recent movement for increase 
in membership of the New York Stock 
Exchange are only a few signs of the 
new age in the financial world. 

One point which should be borne in 
mind in studying the action of our stock 
markets is that security prices are to 
be regarded as having no longer a 
single trend but many distinctive trends. 
In the present market the spectacular 


advance of some securities has offset 
the more gradual advance or even the 
decline of others. The oil group, for 
example, would appear to be still below 
its proper level in view of the almost 
certain indications for prosperity in the 
American petroleum industry during the 
next few years. Perhaps it would be 
well to revise somewhat our conception 
as to just what a bull market consist of. 


In an exclusive interview with Fores, 
A. G. Boesel, of Noyes & Jackson, said: 


Liberty Loan campaigns during the 
war induced thirty million people to save 
money. You cannot save money very 
long without becoming interested in 
Wall Street. The full effect of financial 
education among the masses is now be- 
ing felt. Thousands of individuals who 
once looked upon Wall Street as a 
pasture for lambs, now see the con- 
structive side of Wall Street and realize 
that brains and money make industry 
hum. 

We look for a growing diversifica- 
tion’ in the securities business. The 
stock market has some dangerous peaks, 
and the leveling up process calls for ad- 
justment. This process of adjustment, 
however, is not apt to upset the pros- 
perity program; and we believe that the 
aggregate of all stocks listed on the 
leading exchanges will be considerably 
higher before the speculative pace runs 
its full course. 
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$50,000 7 50 


$171,000 at 65 


If you could accumulate $50,- 
000 by the time you are 50, 
having $171,000 at 65, you 
would not have to fear old 
age, would you? 


You can reach both of these 
goals by using the Wealth 
Formula of Jim Forbes. Jim 
discovered this formula at 30. 
Today he is 50, and his secur- 
ities’ estate amounts to $50,- 
000® When he is 65 he figures 
his estate will- approximate 
$171,000, giving him an annual 


Income of $10,265 


It’s surprising how rapidly 
Jim Forbes is building a for- 
tune. But anyone can do the 
same thing by following his 
plan as set forth in booklet 
we have for free distribution. 


Your copy of this booklet will 
be sent to you, without obli- 
gation, upon request for M-14. 


GUTTAs BRos. 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York City 





Value of Bakery Products 
Exceeds $1,000,000,000 


t levy magnitude of the baking industry 
of to-day is very clearly pictured in 
an illustrated booklet issued by Spen- 
cer Trask & Co. The booklet calls at- 
tention to the fact that during the last 
decade the value of bakery products 
has more than doubled. The increase 
noted has been from $500,000,000 in 1914 
to well over a billion dollars at the pres- 
ent time. This total includes $628,256,- 
785 worth of bread and rolls, $209,594,- 
960 worth of biscuits, crackers, and 
cookies, $191,151,359 worth of cakes and 
doughnuts, and $78,359,839 worth of 
pastry and pie. 

This growth of the baking industry 
has brought about important amalgama- 
tions among its units, which the book- 
let pronounces beneficial to the public. 
It takes as a typical example of a mod- 
ern and successful amalgamation the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, one of the 
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gage Co. 
504 Colonial Building Miami, Florida 


four largest companies in the baking in- 
dustry. The several baking companies 
controlled by the Corporation operate 35 
plants located in 26 leading cities in 12 
states, and serve several millions of con- 
sumers daily. These subsidiaries in- 
clude the Purity Baking Company, the 
dominant factor in the baking industry 
in the Northwest, which operates five 
plants in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth; the Nafziger Baking Company, 
which operates a number of plants in 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Texas; the Banner Grocer’s Baking 
Company, with plants in Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Hamilton, Ohio; the Gro- 
cer’s Baking Company of Indianapolis; 
the Williams Baking Company of New- 
ark; the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., the 
largest exclusively cake manufacturing 
concern in the United States, with plants 
in Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis and Cleveland, and the 
Winkelman Baking Company of Mem- 


phis. 
8% Doubles Your Money 
O In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 
fastest growing city in U. §8., where money 
earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 
0 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 
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International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


First among American Investment 
Trusts 


The business of this Invest- 
ment Trust is‘the profitable em- 
ployment of its capital through 
investment and reinvestment in 
high-grade bonds and shares. 


Its assets comprise securities 
of more than 400 different issuers. 
They represent a wide diversi- 
fication of risk—geographically, 
industrially, and by type of in- 
vestment. 


The capital of the Trust is de- 
rived from the sale of its shares 
and bonds to the public. Of 
every $100. so raised not more 
than 20c., on the average, is now 
invested in any one security. 


The investor of limited means is 
therefore enabled to enjoy a distribu- 
tion of risk hitherto possible only for 
the very wealthy. In addition, he 
profits from the constant stewardship 
of a staff highly trained in investment 
trust administration. 


Fifty years of British experience 
stands back of the International Securi- 
ties Trust of America. 

Assets in excess of $5,000,000 


Send for Booklet F 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


5@ Pine St. 
New York 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
61 Broadway, New York 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Operating Managers 


Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the quarterly dividend on its 
Class A Stock payable November 2, 
1925, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 14, 1926, at 
244% of one share of Class A Stock, 
er at the rate of 10% per annum. 
On the basis of $38 a share for 
the Class A Stock, dividend is 
at the rate of $3. 80 per share per 
annum. 


Stockholders may purchase sufficient 
additional scrip to complete a full 
share or sell their scrip at the rete 
of $1.00 above or below, respectively, 
the a sale price of Class A Stock 
on the day preceding, upon request 
te the Seaboard National Bank, 115 
Broadway, New York City. 


M. OC. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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Have You Read 


“The Science of 


Marketing by Mail” 
By ~“s J. Buckley 


. 

If you are at all interested in low- 
ering the cost of distribution of 
your product; if you want to know 
how to develop new markets; if 
you want to find a new method of 
increasing your sales and, at the 
same time, lowering sales cost— 
you must read this book. 


Price $2.00 
Postage Prepaid 
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128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Expense No Object 

In the State of Texas many years ago, 
an old farmer who had more money 
than education sent his daughter to 
Baylor University. He was anxious for 
her to come home very accomplished; 
so she studied music. Finally the Pro- 
fessor of Music wrote to her father that 
his daughter did not have the capacity 
to learn music, and the father replied, 
“Buy her some, I have plenty of 
money.”—$5 prize to S. B. Crenshaw, 

Prattville, Ala. 
* * * 


Gets Results 

“Do you guarantee results in your 
nerve treatment?” asked the caller. 

“I certainly do,” replied the specialist. 
“Why, last week a man came to me for 
nerve treatment, and when I’d finished 
with him he tried to borrow $100 from 
me.’—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
H. H. Culver, Helmuth, N. Y. 


x ok * 
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Application for Position 

The following was received by a Den- 
ver business man from a South Ameri- 
can woman native: 

“Honerd sir: 

I am bothered to desperation, by 
studiation as to the best method, as it 
were, to procure by honest means, ac- 
ceptable occupation and warrented re- 
muneration for the deversified talants 
possessed by my adorable and efficiently 
talanted and honest husband. Kindly 
favor me with your decision, at as early 
a moment as possible with your bussy 
life, and let is be favorable, at least 


some sort of employment for my 
MAN, 
And very much oblige, 
Jennie Cox.” 
—prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to E. H. 


Feats, Denver, Colo. 
* * 


And All for One Ce,at 


An old English lady looked out of the 
car window as the train drew into the 
station and, hailing a little boy, said: 

“Little boy, are you good?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Parents living?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Go to Sunday-school?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Then I think I can trust you; run 
with this penny and get me a bun, and 
remember God sees you!”—Exchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 














How to Protect 
Your Investments 


—~ investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution 
against loss by seeking the expert 
and conservative advice of your 
local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Inves- 
tigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


Magazine will help solve your in- 
vestment lems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
























| THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 

















A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have xo soliciters or agents 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

. may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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If bankers, investors, large 
and little, trustees of big es- 
tates and others gladly pay 
more than a million dollars a 
year to this man for his serv- 
ice, you and I may safely con- 
clude that his work is of 
extraordinary value. 

Thousands of bond sales- 
men, in pushing their wares, 
constantly quote, as the su- 
preme authority on the merit 
of an investment, “Moody’s 
Ratings.” 

Just as gold is stamped to 
tell how many carats it con- 
tains, so investments are now 
stamped by John Moody. 
And his stamp is everywhere 
recognized as standard. 

Go into a little bank in the 
remotest part of New Mexico 
or in the foothills of the Sierra 
Mountains or in rural New 
England and there you will 
find one or all of Moody’s 
enormous volumes analyzing 
and appraising the four great 
classes of securities, indus- 
trial, railroad, public utility, 
government. Depositors con- 
sult Moody’s before investing. 

Multi-millionaires, heads of 
great financial institutions, 
trustees of huge estates and 
others handling many invest- 
ments now pay annually sev- 
eral thousands dollars each to 
have Moody pass upon their secu- 
rity holdings and keep them advised 
as to changes which should be made 
to guard against possible loss and to 
realize the largest possible income 
consistent with safety. For example, 
| when the Van Sweringens announce 
their ambitious Nickel Plate consoli- 
| dation these clients are promptly ad- 
vised what attitude to take. 

Smaller investors also turn to 
Moody for guidance. Thousands of 
| them pay him $120 a year for a 
weekly investment letter and fre- 
quent letters on special subjects, sup- 



































An Important New Book for Investors! 


“PROFITABLE INVESTING” 


By JOHN MOODY 


President, MOODY’S INVESTMENT SERVICE 


The man who puts investments through the third degree. 
Million Dollars a year for his advice on investments. 











and 
“PROFITABLE 
Reads like a 


Nothing is contained 
has not been previo 


It is the summary 
experience, 
of 


Send no money. 
and 








SOUND PRACTICAL LAWS 
yet 


in actual application in investments. 
investigation and research 


John Moody, his associates and 
thousands of successful investors. 


You Read Before You Pay. 


mail coupon 


INVESTING” 
Romance 


in this book that 
usly substantiated 


of the combined 


Merely fill in 
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The man who is paid One 


plemented by limited consul- 
tation privilege. 

As an adviser on how to 
handle investment funds, John 
Moody has a larger following 
than any other man in 
America. 

Investors will, therefore, 
hail with deep satisfaction the 
announcement that Mr. 
Moody has been prevailed 
upon to furnish them with the 
cream of his investment 
knowledge and counsel. 


CONTENTS 
OF THE BOOK 


The Modern Investment Field 

Investment Versus Speculation 

The Selection of Investments 

Investing in Railroad Bonds 

. Investing in Railroad Stocks 

° Savestion’ in Public’ Utility Bonds 

. Investing in Public Utili — 

. Investing in Industrial 

. The Selection of Public = 
ties 

. Foreign Investments 

. Miscellaneous Investment Types 

. Investment Cycles 

. Investing for Profit 

. Constructive Investing 

. Institutional Investing 

e — Policies for Business 
en 


PEIMAPYNE 


17. Investment Policies for Women 
and Dependents 

18. Investment Policies for the 
Masses 

19. The Management of Investment 
Funds 

20. Examples of Successful Invest- 


ment Policies 
21. Review and Conclusion 


SENT FOR 
FREE EXAMINATION 


The book will justify itself. There- 
fore, you decide whether you want it 
by reading before paying. Merely 
fill in and mail coupon below. We 


will gladly send you “Profitable In- 
vesting” for one week’s examination. 
Within this period, you can either re- 
turn the book at our expense, without 
further obligation to you, or remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me without charge or obligation one copy of 
“Profitable Investing” by John Moody. I will read it for 
seven days and will either return it to you, during that 
time, at your expense and without further obligation to me, 
or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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A Bright Star on the Commercial Horizon — 
Lighting the Way to New Lines of Business 


HE public is rapidly turning to products 
fabricated of Sheet Steel. 


This trend of public demand is building business 
for those manufacturers and merchants who 
have the courage, vision and initiative to make 
and aggressively market things which serve the 
public to better advantage when made of steel. 


The consumption of office furniture, desks and 
filing cases, made of Sheet Steel has been growing 
steadily and rapidly from year to year. 


Dealers who are specializing in steel office equip- 
ment are finding such action exceedingly profit- 
able. 


Hotels, hospitals and private residences are 
learning that steel furniture is more desirable not 
only because of greater strength, durability and 
sanitary cleanliness, but also because modern 
methods of finishing provide unsurpassed beauty 
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of appearance and new means of expressing in- 
dividuality in furnishings.* 

These facts are equally true with regard to 
kitchen cabinets and refrigerators. 


For construction purposes steel roofing in new 
and beautiful forms is rapidly gaining public 
favor, particularly in the shape of the popular 
Mission Tile. Shower-bath stalls and wall panel- 
ing for kitchens and bathrooms made of enameled 
steel sheets are*being more and more widely used. 


The demand for steel doors is growing steadily 
not alone because of their value as fire stops but 
because they are permanently beautiful. 


In all of these and many other lines products of 
Sheet Steel are giving better service to the public 
and building new lines of business for merchants 
and fabricators who make and sell these products. 
You will be interested in our booklet, ‘“The Serv- 
ice of Sheet Steel To The Public.” Ask for a copy. 
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